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THE CATHEDRAL ROUTE TO THE 
WEST. 


By S. CLAREMONT. 


N a former number of this magazine 
“ The Cathedral Route to the North” 
was briefly described and illustrated 

by charmingly sympathetic drawings 
from the hand of Mr. Burke Down- 
ing. It is proposed in this article to 


supplement that suggestive journey with 
the same artist’s sketches of the chief 
the West of England, 


cathedrals of 
viz, those of 
Worcester, 
Wells, Glou- 
cester, Exeter, 
and Lichfield. 
All these, 
with the 
single excep- 
tion of Lich- 
field, are 
reached 
directly by 
the Great 
Western 
Railway from 
P addington, 
while  Lich- 
field is only 
an hour’s ride 
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from Dudley, which also lies on the Great 
Western; and Lichfield, though some 
distance north of the other four towns 
named, should not be omitted from a 
grouping of West of England cathedrals. 
Both the exquisite beauty of its archi- 
tecture and the charm of its situation 
make an irresistible appeal to every 
cultivated and artistic mind. 

Suppose we 
have first 
vi-ited Lich- 
field, tiavel- 
ling by one 
of the com- 
pany’s finely 
appointed 
corridor 
trains to Bir- 
mingham and 
Wolverhamp- 
ton, we then 
return to 
Dudley, and 
thence a fifty 
minutes’ run 
brings us to 
Worcester. 
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From Worcester a delightful ride through 
the beautiful Malvern district takes us 
to Gloucester. With the memory still 
dwelling on the soaring architecture of 
Gloucester Cathedral, as seen from the 
cloisters, we take train for Swindon, 
and after a short run have a choice 
of routes—one by Bath and Bristol to 
Yatton, and the other by Westbury 
to Witham, 
Wells lying 
between Yat- 
ton and Wit- 
ham on a line 
connecting 
the two. 
Another jour- 
ney, which 
can most com- 
fortably be 
made by pro- 
ceeding to 
Bristol and 
then taking a 
fast train to 
Exeter (less 
than an hour 
and a half), 
brings us to 
the last of 
our cathedral 
towns. Ifthe 
traveller has 
the “ globe- 
trotter's” ca- 
pacity for 
work and 
mental photo- 
raphy he ‘ig I ‘ 
sete dots ) YINa 
whole be- 4 4 
tween Friday 
morning and 
Tuesday 
night, and still spend the latter in his 
own bed at home! 

Worcester dates from pre-Saxon times, 
and sustained several attacks made upon 
it by the marauding Danes. Its frontier 
position made it especially liable to 
assault, and William the Conqueror forti- 
fied it by the erection of a fortress on 
what is known as Castle Hill. The town 
has suffered greatly in its long history 
from wars, pestilence, and fire. The see 
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was established soon after that of Lich- 
field, that is, in the eighth century, and 
the original church was a Saxon priory. 
Part of the present edifice consists 
of Norman work dating from 1062— 
1095. The early English choir was built 
in the thirteenth century, the west front 
in the fourteenth by Bishop Wakefield, 
who also constructed the vaulting of the 
nave and 
north porch. 
The noble 
central tower, 
170 feet high, 
was restored 
by Sir Gilbert 
Scott. In the 
latter half of 
the last cen- 
tury the 
building was 
again care- 
fully restored 
at a cost of 
£100,000, the 
restoration 
m a intaining 
the Early 
English and 
Decorative 
styles. The 
interior is 
most effec- 
tive, its sim- 
plicity and 
admirable 
pro portions 
contributing 
to the impres- 
siveness of 
the view 
along the 
nave. The 
choir is very 
beautiful, and the stalls have carved 
“‘Misereres” of the fourteenth century. 
The pulpit and screen w. re both designed 
by Sir Gilbert Scott, and the carving of 
the reredos is especially noteworthy. The 
w.ndows contain some beautiful stained 
glass, and among them is one commemo- 
rating a visit of George III. in 1788, while 
another is to the memory of Queen Ade- 
laide. The ruins of “ Guesten” Hall, built 
in 1320, should be visited, and also the 
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ancient Bishop’s Palace, which dates 
from a hundred years earlier at least. 
Near by is another ancient building 
known as King Edgar's Tower ; it bears 
on its east front the effigies of his two 
queens, Elfieda and Elfreda. 

One may well wonder how Lichfield 
ever attained to the dignity of a cathe- 
dral city, and it is to the annals of a 
very early time indeed that reference 
would have to be made to find an ex- 
planation of the importance of the town. 
And yet, for a short period, during the 
supremacy of 
the Mercian 
kingdom in 
the eighth 
century, 
Lichfield was 
raised to the 
rank of an 
archbishop’s 
see. On the 
other hand, 
in tLe twelfth 
century, it 
was deserted 
by its bis- 
hops, who 
set up their 
thrones first 
at Chester 
and after- 
wards at 
Coventry, so 
that its for- 
tune has been 
changeable. 

The cathe- 
dral, which is 
dedicated to 
St. Chad, the missi »nary Bishop of Mercia, 
lies on slightly high -r ground than thecity, 
and a little away from it, being s-pa:ated 
from it by the Cathedral Pool, on whose 
surface the delicate outlines of the-Cathe- 
dral are mirrored. It is, perhaps, the 
smallest of English cathedrals, being 
only about 336 feet long, but at the same 
time it is one of the loveliest. From an 
architectural and artistic point of view it 
is extremely interesting, presenting a pure 
example of the Decorated style, rich with 
varied and beautiful decoration. Its three 
delicate spires, known sometimes as “ The 
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Ladies of the Vale,” form an unequalled 
group, exciting the admiration of all, 
and sometimes emulaticn. The west 
front is richly arcaded, and was formerly 
ornamented with numerous images and 
statues of the prophets, the apostles, and 
English kings; but few of these have 
survived the serious troubles that Lich- 
field has gone through in the course of 
its history, and in which it has performed 
no mere fassive part. 

In the time of King Edward II., Bishop 
de Langton surrounded the cathedral 
close with a 
strong stone 
wall, and 
turned it into 
a fortified 
place. Ad- 
vantage was 
taken of 
these walls 
by the Royal- 
ists, who, 
after the 

4 Battle of 
. Naseby, sus- 
; tained asiege 
and assault 
behind them 
of three days 
against a 
large Parlia- 
mentarian 
force, but 
were com- 
pelled at last 
to surrender. 
The dis- 
charge of 
ordnance at 
the Lase of the central tower weakened 
it and on the second day of the siege it 
fll down, and the destructi. n so com- 
menced was completed by the Parlia- 
mentarian forces as soon as thy had 
captured the place. ‘hey stalled their 
horses in the nave o° the Cathedral; the 
sculpture and monuments were destro_ed, 
and the ornaments defaced. So zealously 
was the destruction carried out that in 
1660, when service was resumed in the 
chapter-house, that building and the 
vestry were the only places that had a 
roof to shelter them. This was the state 
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in which Bishop Hacket found his Cathe- 
dral when he was presented to the see, 
but through his energy and determination 
he was enabled to see it completely re- 
stored before his death. The central 
tower was at this time rebuilt by Sir 
Christopher Wren. 

The destruction wrought by the Puri- 
tans was so complete that there are left but 
few monuments or remains of a date 
prior to that period. There is, however, 
some sixteenth-century g'ass in the Lady 
Chapel, but this is not a survival of the 
old building, 
but was 
transferred 
here in 1802, 
on the disso- 
lution of the 
Cistercian 
Nunnery of 
Herckenrode, 
near Liége. 

Gloucester 
is one of 
those ancient 
cities whose 
relative im- 
portance has 
indeed dimin- 
ished, but 
whose actual 
im portance 
remains con- 
siderable. It 
scarcely holds 
the rank and 
political posi- 
tion nowa- 
days that it 
did when 
Saxon kings 
met their Witans here, or when the 
Conqueror and the Plantagenet kings 
held their courts here, and convened 
their Parliaments in the chapter-house. 
The Cathedral is on a scale, in respect 
of magnitude and magnificence, corre- 
sponding to the city’s early importance. 
Glancing at it, one would probably assign 
it to the Decorated or Perpendicular 
period of architecture ; but it is, in fact, 
a Norman structure. 

Originally it was an abbey church, 
founded about the year 681 by Osric, 
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afterwards King of Northumbria, to 
whose memory a sixteenth-century monu- 
ment has been raised in the Cathedral. 
In 1089 the foundations were laid of a 
new church, Serlo the Norman being then 
the abbot. The present church is, in 


substance, that of Abbot Serlo. The 
crypt, which is in fact an under church 
(though perhaps never so employed since 
the Reformation), and has its aisles and 
chapels corresponding to those above, 
may in part belcng to the earlier Saxon 
building. 


The out- 
line of the 
Norman 
church _re- 
mains al- 
most intact 
in the pre- 
sent build- 
ing, al- 
though its 
a p pearance 
has been 
consider- 
ably al- 
tered. The 
present early 
English 
vaulting of 
the nave re- 
places a 
Norman 
wooden roof 
which was 
destroyed in 
the thir- 
teenth cen- 
tury. When 
King Ed- 
ward II. was 
murdered_at Berkeley, Abbot Thokey of 
Gloucester caused his body to be brought 
and interred in his abbey church. The 
stately marble canopied tomb with its 
alabaster effigy of the king, one of the 
finest pieces of work ‘of the kind in 
medieval England, was erected by his 
son and successor, Edward III. The 
tomb became a centre of pilgrimage 
from all parts, which enabled its abbots 
to enter upon considerable alterations 
and additions to the structure. In 
the first place the south aisle of the 
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nave was transformed by the build- 
ing, by Abbot Thokey, of the deco- 
tated windows, buttresses, and vaulting 
which we see. The south transept and 
choir were next taken in hand by Abbot 
Wygmore, whose work is of the Early 
Perpendicular style, and is by some 
taken to be the first introduction of the 
Perpendicular style into England. He 
gave the choir its vaulted ceiling and 
its magnificent east window, the largest 
painted window in England, the subject 
being the 
“Corona- 
tion of the 
Virgin.” 
This win- 
dow was 
put in at just 
about the 
conclusion 
of Edward 
IIL.’s. French 
War, and 
the arms of 
eighteen 
noble Eng- 
lish leaders 
in that war 
appear in it. 

The great 
central 
tower which 
figures in 
our artist's 
sketch is of 
the time of 
Abbot Sea- 
broke, _ be- 
tween 1450 
and 1457. 
One of the 
last works of the monks before the disso- 
lution was the Lady Chapel, one of the 
most beautiful portions of the Cathedral. 

The cloisters are famous for their 
beauty, and date from the fifteenth 
century, their fan-tracery vaulting being 
the earliest example of that style. 

Wells is perhaps one of the best pre- 
served examples of a cathedral of .the 
secular foundation, that is to say, of a 
cathedral which has always been under 
the government of a Dean and Chapter 
of Canons, as distinguished from one 
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originally ia the hands of the “ regular” 
clergy or monks. So far as the Cathedral 
Church is concerned, this difference in 
constitution is perhaps unimportant, but 
it is of consequence with respect to the 
appurtenant buildings. For while the 
monks held their property in common, 
and lived in common, the secular canons 
and clergy had each his distinct estate 
and separate household, so that in a 
college of sesular canons there was no 
common refectory or dormitory, and not 
necessarily 
any clois- 
ters. 

A college 
of priests 
was first 
es tablished 
at Wells by 
Ini, an en- 
lightened 
King of 
Wessex, 
whose laws, 
which give 
us so con- 
siderable an 
insight into 
the manners 
and cus- 
toms of our 
early fore- 
fathers, are 
still extant. 
They were 
charged 
with the 
care of the 
Well of St. 
Andrew, 
from which, 
and the other springs with which 
it abounds, the place is named. This 
well, from which the water flows down 
on each side of the High Street of the 
city, is now within the precincts of the 
palace, a magnificent baronial hall built 
in the thirteenth century, and fortified 
like a castle in the fourteenth century. 
The strength of these fortifications has 
not, so far as I am aware, ever been 
seriously tried, although the place ran 
some risk in the time of Monmouth's 
rebellion, when, it is related, the rebels 
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were kept from desecrating the Cathedral 
by Lord Grey. 

The Bishopric of Wells was created in 
the year 909, the diocese being taken out 
of Winchester, which was at one time 
co-extensive with the kingdom of the 
West Saxons. In the eleventh century, 
without Wells being disestablished, the 
bishop’s chair was removed to Bath, of 
the abbey of which a grant had been 
obtained, 
and Bath 
remained 
the seat of 
the Bishop- 
ric for about 
150 years, 
when Wells 
was restored 
to an equal- 
ity with it, 
although its 
name still 
stands 
second in 
the title of 
the see. 

The. grea- 
ter part of 
the Cathe- 
dral, which 
has had a 
very peace- 
ful history, 
is of the 
thirteenth 
and four- 
teenth cen- 
turies. The 
older Nor- 
man Cathe- 
dral, as well 
as the col- 
legiate buildings, had, in the time 
of Bishop Reginald, fallen sadly into 
decay, but, by putting aside for the pur- 
pose the revenues of vacant stalls and 
benefices, a fund was created for the re- 
building, and, in 1239, Bishop Jocelyn, 
who is looked upon as the second founder 
of the Cathedral, was able to consecrate 
the new choir. During an exile of five 
years, Bishop Jocelyn had studied the 
architecture of Continental churches, and 
to him we owe the nave, the north porch 
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and transepts of the Cathedral, the 
Bishop’s Palace, and the restoration of 
the cloisters, which had originally been 
built with refectory and dormitory, in 
the time of Edward the Confessor, in an 
endeavour to assimilate the College of 
Canons to a Convent of Regulars. 

Magnificent and interesting as the 
Cathedral is—and there is no space 
here to dwell on the glories of its 
towers, its 
superb 
scul ptured 
west front, 
its graceful 
Lady Cha- 
pel, and 
noble octa- 
gonal chap- 
ter - house— 
the residen- 
tial build- 
ings, the 
palace, the 
deanery 
once held 
by Henry 
VIII.’s Mini- 
ster, Crom- 
well, the 
archdea- 
conry, and, 
not least, 
the cloisters, 
are of even 
greater in- 
terest, form- 
ing, as 
Freeman 
says, “the 
finest collec- 
tion of 
domestic 
buildings surrounding a cathedral or 
church anywhere.” 

The city of Exeter is one of very ancient 
importance, as the British origin of its 
name may testify ; indeed, like many a 
British city, it traces its foundation back 
to some period before the Jewish monarchy 
was established—but the Cathedral is one 
of the latest of Norman buildings in 
England. There was formerly a Bene- 
dictine monastery here, but it was 
dissolved, and its members came to 
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Westminster. So numerous, in fact, were 
the religious houses in Exeter in Saxon 
times that the city was sometimes called 
Monkton (the town of the monks), from 
this circumstance. The see, however, 
though ancient, is not amongst those of 
earliest foundation in England, the 
bishopric having been transferred here 
from Crediton by Edward the Confessor 
in 1050. 

Nothing, so far as is known, now 
remains of the Saxon Cathedral, the 
present building, which is on the same 
site, being mainly of the Decorated period. 
It was commenced by Bishop Warel wast, 
the first Norman bishop, a nephew of the 
Conqueror, in the year 1112, and of his 
work the two towers remain. The number 
and position of the towers at Exeter form 
one of the peculiarities of the building, 
there being no central tower, and the two 
twin towers, which commonly are placed 
at the extremity of the west end of the 
church, being here at the extremities of 
the north and south transepts, of which 
they now form part. The necessity of 
giving support to a central tower com- 
monly renders it necessary to increase the 
size and strength of the central piers at 
the crossing of the nave and choir by the 
transepts, and this marks out the crosing 
and gives it a distinction and importance 
which are wanting here. Consequently 
the nave and choir, which here are of 
about equal length and consist of an equal 
number of bays, form one long uninter- 
rupted avenue of beautiful piers of 
clustered shafts. 

Although the two towers are the sole 
apparent remnants of Norman work (and 
even of these the upper parts, consisting 
of Gothic pinnacles and parapet, were 
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the addition of Bishop Courtenay late in 
the fifteenth century) there is probably a 
good deal of the Norman Cathedral 
encased in the existing work. Its 
influence is probably seen in the external 
massiveness and appearance of strength 
which are unusual in buildings of the 
Architectural period of Exeter. The equal- 
length of choir and nave was not a feature 
of the first Norman building, of which the 
choir was probably apsidal, but the 
structure was extended eastwards by 
Bishop Marshall between 1174 and 1208, 

The transformation of the Norman 
into a Gothic Cathedral was commenced 
towards the end of the thirteenth century 
by Bishop Quivil, who completed the 
transepts and most of the eastern portion, 
which was continued with a pretty close 
adherence to his style by his successors. 
The east window retains the original 
stained glass inserted at this time. The 
alteration of the nave was the work of the 
fourteenth century, and the fine sculptured 
west front, with its three tiers of imagery 
and rich canopies, was the work of Bishop 
Fox in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century. 

While externally of massive and solid 
appearance, the iaterior of the Cathedral 
is richly ornamented with bosses and 
carvings. Especially noticeable are the 
vaulting of the nave and the beautiful 
minstrel gallery, with canopied front 
filled with statues. The windows are 
broad, and the interior consequently 
light. There are some remains of wall- 
painting inthe Cathedral. There are fine 
monuments to bishop; of the See, officers 
of the Cathedral, and members of some 
county families, but on the whole they 
are not perhaps of much general interest. 
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* HAT a night!” 
The speaker, a girl of about 
eighteen years of age, stared out 
at the drizzling evening. The streets 
were slippery with rain and the light 
of the gas-lamps was reflected in faint 
streaks from the surface of the pave- 
ment. Directly opposite, the Haughton 
market-place was sprinkled with a few 
booths lit up by paraffin flares, around 
which a draggled crowd wandered 
without enthusiasm in search of bar- 
gains. Food and raiment were the 
principal attractions, and they patro- 
nised the stall of “ The Rabbit King,” 
and also those where baby linen was 
sold. But they had little inclination 
for amusement. Fluffy rows of Aunt 
Sallies stared out upon them, issuing 
their challenge in vain. A sympathetic 
observer might have imagined a smile 
upon the woolly countenances, born of 
the knowledge that for the night at 
least they were not destined to be 
battered by wooden balls propelled by 
colliers in search of the rewards of clay 
pipes and cocoanuts. But their relief 
was more than balanced by the dismal 
expression of woe upon the counten- 
ance of their proprietor, as he howled 
raucously and mechanically his invita- 
tion to “Try your luck, lads. Try 
your luck!" The shooting gallery 
with its two repeating Winchesters and 
its row of broken bottles was also with- 
out patronage, and the woman who 
stood before it, mindful of a husband 
ill at home and three small mouths to 
feed, looked at the crowd with an ex- 
pression pathetically at variance with 
the lethal weapon which she grasped in 
her hands. 

A little frown puckered the girl's 
forehead as she watched all this. Life 
in Haughton appeared to her at the mo- 
ment a singularly unlovely thing. And 
yet she was Lancashire born and Lan- 
cashire bred and Haughton had been 
her home since her birth. She knew of 
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fairer places only in connection with 
holidays. She had looked out upon the 
market-place often enough, and had 
even taken an interest in it. But to- 
night she was not in tune with it; she 
could only recognise its squalid ugli- 
ness. With a little shiver she tugged 
at the cords of the venetian blinds and 
shut out the sight. Then she felt her 
way towards the corner of the room and 
lit the lamp. 

The soft glow lit up the room, and she 
glanced around it, pleasantly impressed 
by its sense of comfort and the contrast 
it afforded to the rain-beaten street. 
The large couch in one corner, the 
piano, the photographs in their leather 
and silver frames, and the pictures on 
the walls, all went to spell out the 
magic word “home.” The fire had 
burned low in the grate. Now she 
stirred it and heaped on more coal, and 
the flames crackled merrily upwards. 
In the soft light she stood revealed, a 
pretty girl with fair hair and blue eyes, 
dressed in a costume of soft rose-pink 
that was not an evening dress yet con- 
veyed an impression of one, a mere sug- 
gestion due to the lace that hung about 
the sleeves, falling gently over her white 
wrists. As she stood there, uncertain 
as to whether she should open the piano 
or take up a book, the door opened 
and a younger girl—a mere child of 
twelve—came into the room. Child as 
she was, she was finely built for her 
age, almost as tall as her sister, active 
and upright, and with the free carriage 
of a healthy young girl who has learnt 
nothing of self-consciousness. She 
flung herself on the sofa in an attitude 
of careless grace. 

“I say, Dorothy,” 
“where's father?” 

“ He is out,” replied her elder sister. 
“He has gone to see old Mrs. Yates.” 

“ Out | pouted the child with an ex- 
pression of resentment. ‘“ Why, he only 
came in half-an-hour ago!” 


she _ cried, 








“ Yes, dear,” replied Dorothy, “ but 
you know, Mrs. Yates sent at four 


o'clock. The message was urgent. 
He had to go.” 
“ Horrid old woman!" exclaimed 


the younger girf. “I don’t believe 
there is anything the matter with her 
at all. She’s always sending. And I'm 
so hungry. I want my supper. And it 
is a bother when it's all on the table to 
have to look at it and wait; and all 
because Mrs. Yates fancies herself ill.” 

“My dear Molly,” replied Dorothy 
with a smile, “ Mrs. Yates pays her 
bills. And if it wasn't for Mrs. Yates 
and other people like her I know of a 
little girl who would get no supper at 
all. And I know enough of her to know 
that she wouldn't like that. She's of 
what I call a greedy disposition.” 

“I’m sure I’m not,” retorted Molly 
indignantly ; “ I don’t eat half as much 
as you do; and I'm growing.” 

“You are, indeed,” said Dorothy, 
looking at her affectionately. “ You 
are getting quite a big girl. But you 
will have to learn patience. You will 
find it a valuable accomplishment —for 
a woman,” she added a little bitterly. 

“It’s an accomplishment I don't 
want,” said Molly decisively. “ Father 
hasn't got any, and I don't want it. 
I'm going to be like him.” 

“In that case, my dear,” said 
Dorothy, “ you had better go straight 
into the dining-room and start your 
supper.” 

“ Golly |" exclaimed her sister. “ I 
think I see myself,doing it! Father 
would be like a bear with a sore head. 
I should be sent up to my room and 
given nothing but bread and water all 
to-morrow. No, thank you. I don't 
thrive on bread and water.” 

Her sister could not restrain a laugh. 

“ I'm sure you don’t,” she said ; “ but 
Molly, dear, I wish you wouldn't use 
such expressions. Where do you pick 
them up?” 

“What? ‘Golly’?” queried her 
sister. “ I heard Jack Hughes say it. 
It isn’t an expression. It's a nice word, 
just like jolly—or Molly,” she added 
mischievously. 
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The sound of a key turning in the 
lock of the front door prevented the 
reply that Dorothy was preparing to 
make. A moment later Dr. Darwell 
entered the drawing-room. He was a 
big man with a fringe of sandy, hair 
surrounding a bald head and with 
watery blue eyes that looked out under 
shaggy eyebrows drawn into an habitual 
frown. He spoke sharply. 

“ Supper ready, Dorothy? " he asked. 

“ Yes, father.” 

“ It has been waiting half-an-hour,” 
said Molly, “ and I'm so hungry.” 

Her father frowned at her, and the 
three went into the dining-room. There 
was no fire in the grate and the room 
looked cold and unattractive. A cold 
tongue stood at one end of the table, 
and at the other, the teapot did its 
best to look cheerful. Molly threw 
herself into her seat at the side of the 
table, Dorothy presided over the tea- 
pot, and her father attacked the tongue. 
They spoke very little. It was evident 
to both the girls that something had 
occurred to ruffle their father’s temper, 
and both feared to ask questions lest 
they should draw it upon themselves. 

“ Tea, father? "’ asked Dorothy, look- 
ing up over the teapot. 

“ No,” he replied sharply. “ Molly, 
get the whisky out of the sideboard.” 

Molly went to the cupboard and re- 
turned with a black bottle. She rang 
thre bell for the servant and asked for 
hot water. When it had been brought 
the meal proceeded in silence. 

Dorothy was depressed. She felt 
that the evening promised to be an un- 
pleasant one, and strove to find con- 
versation that might turn it into a more 
cheerful track. 

“ How did you find Mrs. Yates?” 
she asked. “ Was she really as bad 
as she said?” 

“I wish Mrs. Yates was at the 
bottom of the sea!" he growled. 

‘‘Then she wasn’t ill after all! And 
you had to go out to her! Oh, poor 
father |” 

“I wish,” he said, looking up at her 
and speaking with deliberate savage- 
ness, “ that you would restrain these 
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snivelling expressions of pity. As for 
Mrs. Yates, I don’t know whether she 
is ill or not. I didn’t examine her. 
She has called in young Naylor.” 
“Oh!” Dorothy’s exclamation was 
sharp, but she checked it at once. For 
the last two years “ young Naylor ” had 
been a thorn in the family’s side. He 
was an energetic young doctor who 
had arrived to dispute the monopoly 
that Dr. Darwell had previously 
held in Haughton, and had done so 
with a fair amount of success. 
Dorothy had never spoken to him, 
but she knew him by sight. She 
knew him too by reputation since one 
after another of her father’s patients 
had passed into his hands. She had 
heard that he was very clever ; but her 
admiration of his talents would have 
been more unrestrained if she had not 
felt that they were exercised at her 
father’s expense. It seemed to her a 
presumption on the part of the young 
man that he should have come to 
Haughton and set up where for so many 
years her father had been the sole 
The news of the 


medical practitioner. 

loss of another patient threw a shadow 

over her face, and she spoke no more. 
When the meal was ended they went 


into the drawing-room. Dr. Darwell 
took the whisky—of which he had al- 
ready partaken rather freely —with him. 
He sat down upon the couch moodily. 
Molly leaned her chin against the man- 
tel-piece, staring hard into the eyes of a 
young man depicted in one of the photo- 
graphs. Dorothy gently opened the 
piano and ran her fingers over the keys. 
She had often charmed away her 
father’s black moods, and she settled 
softly into a dreamy nocturne of 
Chopin's. After the first bar or two, 
the doctor turned sharply. 

** Stop that,” he growled ; “‘and Molly 
—go to bed.” 

“To bed!” cried Molly; “ why, it’s 
only half-past eight!” 

“Go to bed, do you hear?” he re- 
peated. There was no mistaking his 
tone, nor any disobeying his command. 
The child walked straight to the door, 
opened it and passed out. (With swift 
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sympathy, Dorothy rose and followed 
her. She caught her younger sister in 
her arms and kissed her. Molly strug- 
gled a moment to free herself and then 
burst out crying. 

“Oh!” she sobbed miserably under 
her breath. “It’s so wretched! so 
wretched when father is like this.” 

“ Yes, yes, dear,”’ whispered Dorothy, 
“but you mustn’t cry. You know 
father is worried. Go to bed now, and 
I'll come up to your room for a little 
chat before you are asleep.” 

She watched her sister go upstairs, 
and then re-entered the room. Hey 
father glanced up at her beneath his 
shaggy eyebrows. 

“ Snivelling, I suppose?” he %aid 
harshly. 

“She was crying,” said Dorothy 
quietly. She walked over to the piano 
and began to play softly. This time 
her father did not check her. He sat 
listening moodily for quite ten minutes 
before he spoke again. 

“You think me a brute?” he said 
abruptly. 

Her hands, suspended over the keys, 
refused to fall. She swung round upon 
the stool and faced him. 

“I don’t,” she said; “but I think 
you were unkind to Molly.” 

“I know, I know,” he said quickly, 
rising and standing with his back to the 
fire and staring at her under his shaggy 
eyebrows. “ But Dorothy, I'm so wor- 
ried. I'm worried to death. Here's 
this chap Naylor, he’s taken another of 
my patients, a good one, too. You know 
it isn’t the first.” 

“ Yes,”’ she answered, “ I know. But 
surely, father, the young man has a 
right to make his way. And there must 
be room for two.” 

“ Yes,” answered her father thought- 
fully, “there is room for two. But 
the question is, does he think so. It 
isn't only that he has got the patient. 
It's—it’s that he’s a better man than 
I am. I'm getting old, my. dear, and 
I haven't kept up with things. There 
was no need before. When I got there 
to-night, I found that he had done 
something—a perfectly simple thing, 
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only I hadn’t thought of it—that had 
made that confounded woman a lot 
easier. That sort of thing gets talked 
about. And it isn’t as though it was 
before I had lost my money in the 
Union mills. I could have stood it 
then. I could have retired if I wanted 
to. But it is hard to see one’s practice 
going to pieces before a young whipper- 
snapper like that and to come home to 
two girls that one has to find bread and 
butter for. It—it worries me.” 

She stood up quickly and laid a hand 
upon his arm. 

“I know, I know, father,” she said 
gently; “ but perhaps it isn’t so bad as 
you say. You have lots of other 
patients beside Mrs. Yates. And if 
things did get bad, Molly and I would 
have to set to work and find something 
to do. But while things are as they 
are, isn’t it better to smile at them 
whilst one can, than to come home to 
make us unhappy — to make Molly 
cry?” 

He looked down at her with a curious 
admiration. 

“ Why weren’t you a boy?” he said, 
with a grim smile. “ I'd have made 
a doctor of you and taken you in as a 
partner. What a partner you would 
have made! That scoundrel would 
never have had a chance here.” 

“You have said that before,” she 
answered, smiling back at him. “ But 
I'm not a boy, and you mustn't quarrel 
with me for that. After all, if I had 
been I might not have been so useful 
in other ways.” 

“ No, I know,” he replied soberly. 
“ You mustn't think I don't know what 
you have been to Molly. She would 
have been badly off without you since 
your mother died. And you mustn't 
mind me, my dear, if I show a bit of 
temper. It's because I'm anxious. I 
can't help being anxious. And it’s for 
your sake.” 

She made no other answer than to 
draw a little nearer to him, and they 
stood together until the sound of a 
knock at the front door startled them. 
They listened without speaking as the 
servant crossed the hall to open the 
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door. They heard voices talking, and 
then the maid pushed open the door of 
the drawing-room and thrust her head 
inside. o 

“ Dr. Naylor to speak with you, sir,” 
she said, drawing back as she spoke to 
admit the visitor. A moment later Dr. 
Naylor entered the room. . 

The newcomer was a man of about 
thirty years of age, irreproachably . 
dressed in a suit of some dark material. 
He was fair and had pleasant brown 
eyes. He held his hat and gloves in his 
right hand, and he bowed to Dorothy 
with a very courteous inclination of his 
head. She had never seen him at such 
close quarters before, and instinctively 
she liked what she did see of him. She 
glanced apprehensively at her father, 
and saw that the frown had gathered 
again upon his forehead and that he 
was regarding his visitor with evident 
ill will. 

Dr. Naylor was the first to break the 
silence. 

“IT must apologise for my intrusion 
at such an hour, Dr. Darwell,” he said 
pleasantly, “ but I have ventured to 
come on a little matter of business. I 
was Called to a case of yours this after- 
noon—a Mrs. Yates.” 

He paused, expecting some ackhow- 
ledgment ; but Dr. Darwell made no 
response and he continued. 

“ I learnt from her that she had sent 
for you and that you were out,” he went 
on. “Of course, under the circum- 
stances, I explained to her that she was 
your patient and that I should be glad 
to see her for you antil you could call. 
I did what I could for her, and when I 
left her she was feeling a good deal 
easier. Unfortunately she seems anx- 
ious that I should continue to attend 
her. I did not feel justified in doing so 
until I had seen you and had learned 
what view you took of the matter.” 

“You can have her,” growled Dr. 
Darwell ungraciously. “ You can take 
her as you have taken plenty of others.” 

Dorothy flushed hotly. She felt that 
her father was not appearing at his best, 
and she was hurt that he should place 
himself in a false position before this 
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stranger. Dr. Naylor drew himself up 
sharply, scenting the insult in the 
other’s tone. He felt that it would take 
very little to create a scene, and because 
of Dorothy’s presence, he wished above 
all things to avoid one. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said with 
just a suspicion of stiffness, “ but I am 
not aware that in the two years that I 
have been here, I have taken any of 
your patients from you by any improper 
means. This is the first case of this 
sort that has occurred, and I should 
think that my presence here is sufficient 
guarantee of my desire to do things 
correctly.” 

Dr. Darwell knew that he was in the 
wrong, and the sense of being in the 
wrong made him the more angry. 

“Yes,” he sneered, “ you can come 
here and talk, and make fine speeches ; 
but you sneak after my patients and 
take them away from me and take 
the bread out of my mouth. And 


as for your presence here, sir, let me 
tell you that I regard it as adding in- 
sult to injury. 


What right had you to 
come into this town at all? You weren't 
born or bred in it. You had no claim 
on the place. I can’t imagine how you 
found it out. But you did find it out 
and you are making the best of it. 
Well, go on and make the best of it. 
But don’t come here whining about 
taking my patients and pretending that 
you are sorry. It won't go down with 
me. I don’t like hypocrites.” 

Dr. Naylor was white with anger, 
and two little red spots blazed on his 
cheek-bones. But he held himself well 
in command and answered quietly. 

“I am sorry that you should ‘take it 
like this, sir,” he said, “ sorry that you 
should choose to misunderstand what I 
meant as an act of courtesy. Under the 
circumstances you leave me no choice 
but to continue my attendance upon 
Mrs. Yates.” 

“Continue your attendance upon 
Mrs. Yates until you are blue in the 
face,’ snarled Dr. Darwell, “ but don’t 
continue here. Dorothy, show that man 
the door.” 

He turned his back deliberately. 
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Naylor stood puzzled, uncertain as to 
what he ought to do. Dorothy knew 
well that her father would not suffer 
any more speech. She walked swiftly 
to the door and made a sign for the 
young man to follow her. In the dimly 
lit hall she held the front door open and 
waited for him to go. Her cheeks 
burned with shame and she did not wish 
to meet his eyes. He on his part was 
equally embarrassed, uncertain as to 
whether he should speak or keep 
silence. But as he passed her he half 
turned to her and stammered out some 
words. 

“ Believe me, Miss Darwell,” he said, 
“ that I—I am truly sorry that I should 
have been the cause—however inadver- 
tently—of so painful a scene in your 
presence.” 

“Oh, go, go!" she cried miserably. 
“IT am so sorry! It was my father’s 
fault. I am so sorry! But now go.” 

He lifted his hat and bowed. The 
next moment she had closed the door 
behind him. 

Dorothy did not rejoin her father. 
She went straight upstairs to Molly's 
bedroom and talked with the child 
until she was comforted. Dr. Darwell 
heard her as she went up, and guessed 
that she disapproved of his recent atti- 
tude. His face grew a thought more 
bitter, and he sat moodily far into the 
night drinking whiskey-and-water. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Naylor walked home 
through the rain. He was hot with the 
insult to which he had been subjected, 
but it did not occupy the major portion 
of his thoughts. He had other things to 
think of—to wit, a pair of blue eyes, 
some fair hair, and a pretty figure in 
a rose-pink dress. 

“ Dorothy |” he murmured. “ Doro- 
thy ! What a pretty name!” 

It was not an absolutely’ original re- 
mark, but he made it with the air of a 
discoverer. 

. * * * 

It was six weeks before he met her 
again. Dorothy had been visiting Mrs. 
Shuttle, a bedridden old lady whose 
husband had been killed in the pit some 
years before. Since that occurrence, 
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Dr. Darwell had attended the old lady 
from motives of charity, and his 
daughter had been accustomed to go at 
times with little presents of jellies and 
beef tea. Whilst she stood by the old 
woman’s bed, Dr. Naylor came briskly 
in as one who had a right to be there. 
He started as he recognised her, and his 
face reddened. 

““ How do you do, Miss Darwell? ” he 
said, bowing. He turned to the bed. 
“ Well, Mrs. Shuttle,” he said cheer- 
fully, “ and how are you to-day?” 

Mrs. Shuttle was obviously embar- 
rassed. She moved her aged face 
shiftily from one to the other. Dorothy 
read her secret in her expression, and 
she too flushed. 

“Are you attending Mrs. Shuttle?” 
she asked, with dangerous sweetness, 

“Yes,” he replied promptly, uncon- 
scious of offence. 

She turned her eyes severely upon 
the old lady, who squirmed uneasily 
upon the bed. 

“It’s like this, Miss,” said the old 
woman apologetically. ‘ 'E do give me 
physic that does me a lot of good. But 
you were allus good to me, Miss, bring- 
ing jellies and suchlike ; and I didn’t 
care to tell you for fear that it might 
anger you.” 

“Oh, grannie!” cried Dorothy re- 
proachfully. “I do think you might 
have told me!” 

The old lady looked down at the 
quilt, feigning an absorbing interest in 
its pattern. Dr. Naylor glanced across 
at her and then at Dorothy. 

“Do I understand, then,” he said, 
“that Mrs. Shuttle is one of your 
father’s patients? ” 

“She was,” replied Dorothy. “I 
thought she was one still. I do think 
she might have told me.” 

““ Certainly she should have done so,” 
he said, “ or at least she should have 
informed your father that she had called 
me in. I seem to be singularly unfor- 
tunate in regard to your father’s 
patients. But at least I can set this 
right. I shall cease this attendance at 
once.” 

‘“ Noa, noa,” croaked the old woman. 
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“Tha mun not do that. I’se have thy 
medicine or I’se have none. Only I 
didn’t want to offend Missie here. 
She's allus been good to me. Brought 
me jellies, she did.” 

There was a certain covetous naiveté 
in her tone that made Dorothy laugh 
outright. : 

“T think you ought to continue your 
attendance, Dr. Naylor,” she said. “And 
don't be frightened, grannie ; you shall 
have your jellies.” 

“ Seriously, though,” said Naylor a 
few moments afterwards, as Dorothy and 
he stood outside the door of the cottage, 
“Tam afraid that your father won't be 
pleased to hear of this.” 

“ I’m afraid he won't,” she admitted 
with a sigh. “Of course, poor old 
Mrs. Shuttle never pays him anything. 
But he won't like to lose her, all the 
same.” 

“I don’t wish to offend your father,” 
said Naylor abruptly. 

“Why not?” she asked. “ It doesn’t 
matter to you.” 

“ Doesn’t it?” he answered quickly. 
“If you only knew how much it 
mattered |” 

There was that in his tone that made 
her flash a quick glance at him. Her 
face flamed and she held out her hand 
quickly. 

“I must be getting home,” she said. 
“There, I see my sister Molly wait- 
ing for me across the road. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” he replied, shaking 
hands. He watched her depart, and 
stood looking after her disconsolately. 

“Put my foot in it,”’ he said. “ What 
an absolute idiot Iam! She will never 
speak to me again.” 

For some time, indeed, it seemed to 
Dr. Naylor that Dorothy was actually 
avoiding him, yet he could not be cer- 
tain whether the fact that he did not 
meet her was the effect of chance or of 
deliberate intention upon her part. 
Upon the one-or two occasions when he 
met her in the street, she was on the 
opposite side of the road, from which 
position she honoured him with a slight 
bow. Once he saw her entering a shop, 
and he did not dare to follow her. He 
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worried over his lack of success, draw- 
ing despair from it where he might have 
found comfort. He fancied her 
offended, where she was only shy. 
And though each day his desire to 
speak with her grew stronger, the bar- 
rier erected by her tactful evasion 
seemed each day more impenetrable. 

It chanced, however, that one morn- 
ing Dr. Naylor was passing down the 
High Street, when, looking across the 
road, he noticed Molly standing before 
the window of the principal confec- 
tioner’s in the town. With a sense of 
diplomacy that appeared to him at the 
time almost diabolic in its acuteness, 
he crossed the road. Here, he told 
himself, was her younger sister ; a per- 
son with whom it would be desirable to 
stand well. His immediate intentions 
with regard to her were undefined, but 
pliable and readily adaptable to circum- 
stances. The interview would probably 
involve the purchase of cakes. Young 
animals, he told himself, should be pro- 
pitiated with good things ; and this one 
seemed a very healthy specimen. He 


raised his hat airily as he approached. 
“Good morning, Miss Molly,” he 


said. “What are you doing here?” 

Molly looked at him frankly. She 
liked him, and she had rather more than 
an idea than Dorothy liked him too. 
Her reflections on that subject -would 
have astonished her elder sister if she 
had known them. She nodded cheer- 
fully as she replied. 

“I’m waiting for Dorothy,” she ex- 
plained. “She's in there, buying 
things.” She jerked her head towards 
the shop. 

Dr. Naylor found his diplomatic in- 
tentions checked at their inception. 
He could scarcely buy this young lady 
cakes in her sister’s presence. He 
searched his mind for a fresh opening. 

“I wanted to see your sister,” he 
said rather lamely. 

“She doesn’t want to see you,” re- 
plied Molly coolly. 

“Why not?” he asked, his face 
falling. 

“ Oh, I don’t know !”’ replied Molly 
imperturbably. “ / tell her it’s silly |” 
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“ Oh, you do, do you?” said Naylor 
with a smile. “I say, that’s very good 
of you. And what does she say when 
you say that, eh?” 

“She shuts me up,” replied Molly 
with pleasant frankness. “ I think, you 
know, that she must be ina wax with you 
for something.” 

Dr. Naylor looked properly de- 
pressed, but said nothing lest he should 
interrupt the flow of confidences. 

“I’m sure I don’t know why,” went 
on Molly amiably. “ Of course, you 
know, father doesn’t like you, because 
you are a doctor, and you take his 
patients away from him. He’s always 
saying that he wishes Dorothy were a 
boy instead of a girl. Then he could 
have taken her into partnership, and you 
wouldn’t have had a chance in the 
place.” 

““ Molly, what are you saying ! " said 
an annoyed voice behind them. Dr. 
Naylor turned to look into Dorothy's 
eyes. She was somewhat flushed, hav- 
ing overheard just enough of Molly's 
conversation to make her a little anxious 
about its general tenour. 

“Miss Molly was saying,” said Nay- 
lor, raising his hat good-humouredly, 
“that if you had been a man and a 
doctor, I should not have had a chance 
here. I do most devoutly believe it. I 
congratulate myself upon the fact that 
you are not a man. Doubly!” he 
added under his breath. 

“Molly talks a lot of nonsense,” said 
Dorothy, her ears pink. 

“I don’t,” said Molly promptly. “ At 
least, if I do, father talks nonsense too. 
You know he often does say that he 
wishes you were a man, so that he could 
have a son and a partner. -But you are 
not a man, you see, so he can’t—unless " 
—she added, with the air of one struck 
by a really good idea—“ unless you 
and Dr. Naylor were to get married. 
Then he could, couldn’t he?” 

“ Molly |” 

Dorothy's exclamation cut the air like 
a whip-lash. A wave of crimson swept 
over her countenance. Dr. Naylor dis- 
creetly avoided looking at her. He 
turned to Molly with great presence of 
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mind, and diving his hands in his 
pockets, produced a five-shilling piece.” 

“Molly,” he said quickly, “ run into 
that shop and get the biggest box of 
chocolates that you can find there—yes, 
for yourself. Run now.” 

“Oh, I say!” cried the damsel. 
“ You're a brick, that’s what you are.” 
Sh2 seized the coin and vanished into 
the shop. Dr. Naylor, congratulating 
himself upon his diplomacy, turned to 
Dorothy and found her regarding him 
with unmistakable anger. 
“How dared you!” 
1 ow dared you give 
mci ey!” 

Dr. Naylor suddenly became aware 
‘this was no time for hesitation. The 
situation demanded a bold move. 

“Why shouldn't I?” he retorted 
quickly, “‘ when she is going to be my 
sister.” 

“* She—she isn’t ! " said Dorothy fee- 
bly, taken completely off her guard by 
this counter attack. “ You should not 
take any notice of what a foolish child 
may say. I am very angry with her.” 

“I’m not,” he replied promptly, 
“and I hope you won't be either. For 
Heaven’s, sake, Miss ‘ Darwell—Doro- 
thy |’ he went on with a sudden change 
to earnestness, “don't let what that 
child has just said make you angry with 
me. She has said what I wanted to say 
—what I meant to say when I got a 
chance. Tell me that you are not 
angry.” 

“IT am very angry—with Molly,” she 
replied. 

“No, you are not,” he said with a 
smile. She looked at him, and the 
corners of her mouth twitched a little. 
Then she too smiled, and he saw that 
she was not angry. 

When Molly reappeared munching 
chocolate, her sister kissed her. 


* * * * 


cried. 
child 


she 
that 


That evening Dr. Darwell was con- 
scious that there was something unusual 
in the manner of both his daughters. 
It was obvious that Molly was bursting 
with the importance of a secret. But 
the cause of Dorothy's heightened 
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colour and strangely gentle manner 
were less easy to define. She brought 
him his slippers, filled his pipe and 
lighted it for him, and paid him a dozen 
other small attentions exactly as she 
had done every night of her life; 
but he imagined that he detected an 
added emphasis in the manner in which 
she did these things. It was the merest 
shade, but it was there. He felt rather 
kindly towards her, remembering what 
she had always been to him. Dorothy, 
on her part, was congratulating herself 
that her father was in a good humour. 

“I—I met Dr. Naylor in town to- 
day,” she ventured at last. “He 
stopped and spoke to me.” 

Dr. Darwell frowned. 

“ Indeed,” he said grimly. 
did the scoundrel want ?” 

Dorothy flushed. But her sense of 
humour came suddenly to her aid. 

“ Me!” she said in a voice of sus- 
picious meekness, looking down at her 
plate and reddening furiously. A mo- 
ment later she glanced up to observe 
that her remark had created all the 
astonishment that she had expected. 

“You!” gasped Dr. Darwell, staring 
at her with amazement. 

“Yes, me,” went on Dorothy quickly. 
“Don’t be angry, father. You know 
you have often said that you wanted a 
son and a partner. So I thought——” 

She stopped. Her father’s stare was 
almost ludicrous. Molly glanced from 
one to the other with a wild inclination 
to laugh, and a sense that if she did so, 
instant destruction would be her por- 
tion. 

At length ~Dr. Darwell spoke 
thoughtfully and without any trace of 
anger. 

“So my daughter has gone over to 
the enemy,” he said. 

“No, no, father,”’ she said quickly. 
“I have brought the enemy to be your 
friend.” 

“Upon my word,” he went on, “I 
don’t know that this isn’t the best thing 
that could have happened. But I do 
think I might have been consulted.” 

“ Dr. Naylor is coming here to-night, 
father,” said Dorothy gently. “We 
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couldn't tell you before. 
pened to-day.” 

Her father shook himself with a ges- 
ture of one yielding to the inevitable. 

“Let him come,” he said, “ I’ll say 
one thing for him. He knows where 
to go when he wants a good wife.” 

* * ~ * 

The firm of Darwell and Naylor now 
monopolises the medical practice of 
Haughton. There will be no room for 
any other medical men for some time to 
come. Mr. and Mrs. Naylor make a 
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good deal of Molly, to whom they attri- 
bute some share in the cause of their 
happiness; and Molly, on her part, 
makes a good deal of a certain small 
nephew whose boyish digestion she 
would assuredly ruin with chocolate if 
it were not for the superior good sense 
of his mother. Dr. Naylor is occa- 


sionally accustomed to say that “the 
happiest day of my life was the day of 
my proposal.” 

“My dear,” his wife answers him, 
“it was Molly’s proposal.” 





THE MILITARY GUARDS OF 
LONDON. 


By HORACE 


LTHOUGH the number of soldiers 
to be met with on “ sentry-go” in 
London nowadays is considerably 

smaller than was formerly the case, a good 
many red-coated guardians may still be 
seen keeping watch and ward over certain 
institutions in different parts of the metro- 
polis. The majority are, of course, 


WYNDHAM. 


The composition of a military guard 
varies in accordance with the number of 
posts it has to watch over, three men 
being provided for each. Where six 
sentries are on duty at the same time, 
eighteen accordingly are required alto- 
gether. Then, in addition to these 
privates, a sergeant, with at least one 
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employed at the entrance gates to the 
different, barracks, and are accordingly 
not very much in evidence so far as 


civilians are concerned. Where they 
come specially under the eyes of the 
general public, however, are at such 
places as Buckingham Palace and St. 
James’s, Marlborough House, Whitehall, 
the Bank, and the Tower. At each of 
these, stalwart sentries march up and 
down their “ beats" every moment of 
the day and night, maintaining ceaseless 
vigil over the property committed to their 
care. 


corporal and a bugler, are employed, with, 
in most cases where an important institu- 
tion is concerned, an officer in command 
as well. Small guards in barracks, how- 
ever, are placed under the charge of 
sergeants. No N.C.O.’s, it should be 
noted, are ever called upon to do “ sentry- 
go.” Their duties are confined to posting 
the different reliefs, and visiting the men 
on their beats at irregular intervals, 
throughout the day and night. They are 
also responsible for the custody of any 
offenders against military discipline com- 
mitted to their care. 
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A tour of guard duty extends for twenty- 
four hours at a time, and usually com- 
mences and expires at 10 a.m. The one 
at the Bank, however, is an exception, as 
the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street 
has her daily custodians changed about 
seven o'clock in the evening. Until a 


few years ago soldiers employed in rein- 
forcing the civilian staff that looks after 
this institution received a small sum from 
in addition to their 


the Bank funds 
ordinary pay, 
while the 
officer in 
charge was 
allowed a 
guinea. Now 
that the prac- 
tice has been 
abolished this 
particular 
guard is by 
no means so 
popular with 
the London 
garrison as 
was once the 
case. The 
officer who 
commands 
the Bank 
guard has, 
however, little 
to complain 
of, for; in 
addition to his 
com f ortable 
quarters, he is 
provided with 
an excellent 
dinner, to 
which he has 
the privilege of inviting two friends. 
Out of each twenty-four hours that a 
private is employed on guard duty he 
spends eight on his beat, divided into 
four spells of two hours each, with a 
spell of four hours’ rest between them. 
The term “rest,” however, is rather a 
misnomer, for he has nothing to lie 
down on but a hard wooden plank bed, 
while he is forbidden to remove any 
portion of his clothing but his helmet. 
He is also liable at any moment of the 
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day or night to be called upon to turn 
out for inspection by an officer. Should 
a fire or disturbance occur in the vicinity 
of his post, he remains under arms until 
it is quelled. Altogether his chances of 
snatching any sleep are few and far 
between. 

As soon as a guard has arrived at its 
destination, the guard it has come to 
relieve turns out and presents arms, while 
the bugler sounds a salute. The compli- 
ment is re- 
peated by the 
new arrivals, 
after which 
the men are 
told off to 
their posts, 
and the old 
sentries re- 
placed by 
fresh ones. 
When this 
has been done 
to the satis- 
faction of 
both com- 
manders, the 
first guard 
marches off, 
while the 
second one 
settles down 
to the turn of 
duty before it. 
As a prelimi- 
nary, the 
officer or ser- 
geant in 
charge reads 
over the 
orders. These 
deal with the duties of the sentries, 
and instructions to be observed in case of 
fire, etc. 

In addition to these general orders, 
there are usually a number of special 
ones referring to the different beats. 
These have to be learnt by heart by the 
sentries concerned. With a view to 
seeing that they know them properly, 
the commander of the guard visits each 
post twice by day and twice by night, 
and hears the men repeat them. As a 
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When he was indignantly 
asked what he meant by 
taking such liberties with so 
prosaic an affair as a mili- 


tary order-board, he blandly 


On subsequent inquiry by 
the medical authorities, it 
was ascertained that the 
poetically-inclined sentry had 
suffered from sunstroke in 
India. 

A better - authenticated 
story, perhaps, concerns a 
sentry who, but for the 


BAND OF THE GRENADIERS PLAYING AT GUARD-MOUNTING fortunate vagary of a clock, 
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rule the sentries gabble over their instruc- 
tions in a more or less parrot-like fashion, 
sometimes running one into the otber 
with rather curious results. In connec- 
tion with this trait there is rather an 
amusing story of a soldier who, when 
told to deliver his orders, unconsciously 
“‘ dropped into poetry,” like Silas Wegg, 
in the following fashion :— 


‘Number 1. To safely guard_al] shot and 
shell, Ke 
And mind the water in the well. 


would probably have been 

severely punished. It 
appears that the soldier in question, when 
visited by the sergeant of the guard at 
twelve o'clock one night, was charged 
with being asleep on his post. This is 
an extremely grave offence in the army, 
and a court-martial was accordingly 
assembled to investigate the case. At the 
trial the accused man vigorously pro- 
tested his innocence. The evidence 
against him, however, was so strong— 
added to the fact of his having no wit- 
nesses in his favour—that he was on the 
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replied : 
‘Well, them’s the orders I- 
received 
From the bloke what I 
relieved !” 
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point of being convicted, when he set up 
the plea that he must have been awake 
at the time stated, as he distinctly heard 
Big Ben strike thirteen instead of twelve. 
At first his statement was received with 
incredulity. A little inquiry, however, 
showed that it was well founded, for on 
this particular occasion the clock had 
actually behaved in the manner alleged. 
The daily guard-mounting parades at 
St. James’s Palace. (or Buckingham 
Palace, should the Court be in residence) 
and Whitehall, are always attended by a 
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slow time. The parade commences with 
the arrival on the scene of the portion of 
the old guard which has been on duty at 
St. James’s Palace. This, with the 
drums and fifes, takes up a position on 
the right of the Buckingham Palace 
detachment, which is drawn up facing 
the quadrangle. The new guard then 
marches into the forecourt and halts 
opposite the old one, with the band on its 
right flank. As soon as this manceuvre 
is completed the colours are saluted, and 
the old and new arrivals “ present arms” 


COMMANDER OF THE GUARD VISITING SENTRIES AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 


large section of the public, which dearly 
loves any spectacle that can be witnessed 
for nothing. At .Whitehall the guard, 
which is a mounted one, is furnished by 


the Household Cavalry, and consists, 
under ordinary circumstances, of two 
corporals and twelve troopers. When, 
however, the King is in London, its 
strength is increased, and the command 
is vested in an officer. 

At Buckingham Palace the mounting 
of the guard is carried out in a rather 
more elaborate fashion than is the case at 
Whitehall, for it is attended by the regi- 
mental band, and the ceremony includes 
an impressive march past the colours in 


to one another. While the sentries are 
being relieved the band plays a selection 
in the forecourt, after which it heads 
the old guard as it marches back to 
barracks. 

The inspection to which soldiers are 
subjected before they go on guard is 
conducted by the adjutant. It is of an 
extremely searching nature, and a man 
has to be in a very spick-and-span condi- 
tion in order to pass muster thereat. The 
slightest strain on a belt or buckle on 
such an occasion is regarded as a serious 
offence, and is punished with extra drill. 
With a view of encouraging smartness it 
is the custom in some regiments to reward 
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the best turned-out man on parade by 
excusing him from going on guard. He 
is appointed instead orderly for the day 
to the commanding officer. As in the 
discharge of this duty he carries a walking 
cane in place of a rifle, the soldier thus 
selected is said by his comrades to have 
“got the stick.” Such orderlies are 
credited on the duty roster with having 
performed a guard, and are also noted 
for promotion to non - commissioned 
rank. 

While the military authorities have 
done a good deal within the last few years 
to reduce guard duty in London, a number 
of sentries are still to be found in places 
where they are not really wanted. This 


is probably due to the fact that the 
original reason for establishing such posts 
Not so very long 


has been forgotten. 
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ago, for example, a soldier might have 
been seen marching up and down a 
certain passage at the old War Office 
throughout the day and night for the sole 
purpose of warning people to “ Keep to 
the left.” No one knew why a sentry 
was posted there or why he should be 
given such an order, and for years no one- 
took the trouble to find out. At last, 
however, inquiries were made on the 
subject, and it was ascertained that exactly 
half a century earlier the corridor in 
which the man stood had been freshly 
painted on one side, and that passers by 
required warning not to brush up against 
it. Apparently it had never occurred to 
the commander-in-chief of the time that 
the same purpose might have been served 
by merely putting up a notice marked 
“Wet Paint”! 
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CHILDREN’ OF THE SUN. 
I1]—The Justice of Huayna Capac. 


By LILIAN HAYES. 


(These tales of Old Peru have not only an intense human interest, but reflect with 
remarkable fidelity the life and customs of those who dwelt under the rule of the 


Incas. 


laid. —Ep.) 


T Haucapuncu, the Gate of the 
Sanctuary, they halted, five hun- 
dred warriors, all tall, sturdy men, 

clad in the striped tunics and twisted 
head-dress of their tribe, each man carry- 
ing his battle-hatchet lightly poised on 
hisshoulder. A litter borne by four men 
swiftly moved to the front, and from it 
descended a young man in the flower of 
youth. His short hair crowned by the 
black llauts, his robe thickly sewn with 
gold ornaments, his easy air of distinction, 
marked him as one above his fellows. 
This was Titu, son of the curaca of 
Aymara, governor of the conquered race. 

Sullenly he raised his eyes to gaze on 
the white fortress crowning the hill 
which overlooked the city, then on the 
busy streets radiating therefrom, whence 
poured an endless stream of noisy comers 
and goers. Men of all races swarmed 
together— men of Maya, distinguished 
by their earrings of light-coloured wood ; 
the Poques, their ears distended by 
short plaits of white wool; the common 
folk of Chillu wearing the polished cane 
projecting on each side on the lobe; the 
men of Tumpiz, with their hair cut 
ladder-wise. The city was in an uproar, 
good-natured and boisterous, for to-morrow 
would give sight to the greatest feast 
which had ever taken place in Cuzco : the 
naming of the child of the Inca, the cutting 
of the first hair, and above all, the dance 
of the golden chain invented for this 
occasion. Ay, that would indeed be a 
sight ! 

At all hours pressed in the strangers 
bidden to the feast: the Incas and 
Pallas, men and women of the royal 
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The author has made a careful study of the times in which her stories ave 


blood; the curacas, governors of the 
conquered races; the decurions, the 
Amautas, teachers and philosophers. 

At the sight of the newcomers a shout 
arose and peals of laughter shook the 
excited revellers as they scanned the 
gigantic proportions of the Aymaras. 

“ Hail, dwellers of the clouds!” 

“Say, friend,” laughed another, “ may 
I bestride thy shoulders to-morrow? So 
shall I have as fine a place as our lord 
the Inca.” 

“Silence, cattle!” commanded the 
curaca contemptuously ; “and make way 
for thy lords. Run thou to the Inca, 
Usca Mayta, and acquaint him that his 
friend, the curaca Titu, awaits him.” 

The crowd parted respectfully, recog- 
nising at last the high rank of the visitor, 
while the messenger ran before. Through 
the narrow lane Titu strode, with scorn- 
fully uplifted head, following in the 
direction of the runner, disregarding the 
curious glances of the passers by ; still 
in advance of his men, who followed with 
stately steps, in imitation of their leader, 
but not like him, however, unmindful of 
the awe their unusual stature inspired. 
Through the street of the Lion’s Tail 
and over the plank bridge they filed, till, 
at a sign from their lord, they stopped 
opposite a large building, from which 
rushed a crowd of laughing boys in the 
livery of the Incas, just loose from school, 
each jostling and pushing to watch the 
procession. 

“Make way, ye inquisitive ones,” gaily 
called an Inca; he thrust aside the 
foremost and advanced towards Titu. 
“ Welcome, friend,” he said, affectionately 
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touching Titu’s arm. “The chasquis 
announced thy approach to our lord, 
and he commanded me to straightway 
bring thee into the presence.” He 
beckoned to a decurion standing by. 
“Lead the warriors of Aymara to the 
fields of Pumapchupan, where their tents 
await them ” ; then, turning to Titu, “ Our 
city is overfilled, owing to the vast multi- 
tudes pouring in for the feast. But come 
thou to my house, and refresh thyself.” 

“T am beholden to thee, friend Usca,” 
said Titu,his stern facerelaxing as he looked 
at the smiling Inca. “I have already had 
a handful of maize, and my purse contains 
cuca enough and to spare. Besides, the 
Son of the Sun desires to see his servant, 
so will I hasten to adore him. Lead on.” 

There was a tone of sarcasm in his 
voice, and Usca Mayta looked up inquir- 
ingly, but the set face was impenetrable. 

Threading their way through the crowd, 
they passed the fortress over the Place of 
Speech to the south of the town, and 
halted before the palace. Here they 
entered the courtyard, and Usca Mayta 
led the way to an open door on the right 
which gave on to a large vestibule ; round 
this hall were niches in which stood 
figures of all kinds of animals: lions, 
foxes, lynxes, all life size, and carved in 
solid gold. In the middle of the room 
stood a square platform also of gold, on 
which was placed the royal chair. 

Through the inner portal they went, 
Usca greeting courteously a group of 
curacas who stood waiting for an audience. 
Then they entered another hall, still more 
spacious than the first, and at the sight 
Titu exclaimed softly in admiration. 

Gold shone everywhere, for nothing less 
mean was permitted for the Inca’s service. 
On the walls, as if alive, poised butterflies 
in airy flight, birds soared with out- 
stretched wings, lizards chased each other, 
and snakes mounted and descended from 
ceiling to ground: all were of pure gold, 
chased by the hands of skilled artificers. 

At the end of the apartment stretched 
a long couch covered with a rug of the 
finest goat’s hair; on this sat the Lord 
Inca, Huayna Capac. At the sight of 
his visitors he rose, and beckoned them to 
approach him. Titu prostrated himself, 
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but Huayna Capac, placing his hand on 
the young man’s shoulder, gently bade 
him rise. Titu obeyed, raised his fingers 
to his lips, and wafted the kiss of adora- 
tion. 

“Son, thou art welcome to our feast of 
Is it well with the land of 


rejoicing. 
Aymara?” 

‘* Tt is well, lord.” 

“And, to honour our court at this 
festival, the lord Solarno, thy father, hath 
sent thee in his stead ?” 

“Lover of the poor, my lord Solarno 
is an aged man, and the journey is a 
twelve days’ march, so thy unworthy 
servant comes here in his place.” 

“It is well,” said Huayna Capac 
warmly. ‘Thou art my brother, and the 
stem of a valiant race, and as such will I 
honour thee. To-morrow at the head of 
the chain of gold shalt thou dance, friend 
Titu.” 

A cry of delight escaped the Inca, Usca 
Mayta. But Titu’s face remained un- 
responsive, yet low he bowed with hands 
on his breast. The Inca gave a sign of 
dismissal, and the two retraced their steps 
the way they came. Out in the open, 
Usca, unable to restrain his high spirits, 
burst into a panegyric of the Inca his 
uncle; enthusiastically he extolled his 
greatness, his divine generosity, his lofty 
genius. But Titu listened with rigid 
mouth, his wild heart aching with savage 
resentment. He—the child of a race of 
hitherto unconquered warriors, the son of 
a now beaten king—he was here to grace 
the: triumph of the conqueror. But 
should he worship the tyrant who posed 
as agod, and thought to conciliate by a 
caress and the bribe of a paltry dignity ? 
As well might he try to tame the wild 
condor with a handful of grain ! 

“ Art tired with the march ?” inquired 
Usca. “If so we will go and rest. 
Thou art quartered with me, and my 
house is but the other side of the river. 
Or wilt thou see the city?” 

“Lead on, brother,” answered Titu. 
“I follow gladly.” 

“This is Aucaypata—the place of 
rejoicing. Here the feast will be held,” 
informed Usca. They crossed the square, 
where a gang of old men, superintended 
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by a decurion, laboured to clean the 
square of the straws and loose rubbish. 
From a_ neighbouring street surged a 
party of musicians, each striving to make 
his instrument the dominating one : cym- 
bals, flutes, drums, conches intermingled 
discordantly. Behind streamed _ the 
children, shouting the song of Yupanqui, 
the great bygone Inca. 

Laughing, Usca took his friend’s arm, 
and crossed the river by another plank 
bridge. Here they stopped to admire the 
huge covered halls which ran round three 
sides of the square. “These are used in 
times of rain,” explained Usca, “ but we 
will now pass by the houses of the Sun, 
and return home northwards.” 

They crossed to the other side again, 
and entered the Place of the Sun. Here 
they took off their sandals and skirted the 
wall till they came .to a large building, 
divided by a narrow passage broad enough 
for two to walk abreast. Opening into 
this passage, right and left, were twenty 
doors. At the bottom, facing them, was 
the state door, opened alone for the Coya 
and her daughters. At the first two 
stood the porters, loading and discharging 
their burdens ; beyond this dared no man 
set his foot, on pain of death. For some 
moments they watched until the last man 
had unloaded and gone, then turned to 
depart, when suddenly from the sixth door 
came a peal of shrill laughter, and out 
sprang a girl of eighteen, who, with saucy 
tongue and voice shaking with merriment, 
railed at someone within. Her dark 
glossy hair, crowned with a garland of 
red and white contas, streamed over her 
shoulders to the yellow border of her 
tunic; from her ears dangled the long 
golden thread which held the golden 
sheels falling on her delicate bosom. She 
flung out her arms with a gesture of airy 
derision, then suddenly caught the eager 
glance of the Aymara. 

“Come back—for thy life return!” 
implored Usca Mayta. But Titu, unheed- 
ing, was already down the passage, and 
stood between the maid and the door. 

“’Tis death thou meetest, brother,” 
wailed Usca, wringing his hands. 

The girl stood motionless ; the uncon- 
cerned smile still lay on her lips, With 
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innocent, curious eyes she stared at the 
young giant. An exclamation of horror 
came from the doorway, and the voice of 
the mamucona was heard raised in anger 
and dismay. 

“‘Ah, shameless one! Lost and un- 
happy maiden! Seekest thou death? 
And thou, O stranger, knowest thou not 
that thy foot is on the threshold of the 
Sanctuary of the Chosen? Hence! while 
life still flows in thy veins.” 

The girl slipped demurely through the 
doorway, and Titu silently retreated. 

“ Titu, thou heedless one, what a fright 
thou has given me!” reproved Usca, 
tearfully. ‘ Were this known, our lives 
would pay for the profanation.” 

“Who is she ?” inquired Titu. 

“Nay, I saw not rightly,” answered 
Usca, “and in the House of Virgins dwell 
so many—the Virgins, their guardians the 
mamuconas, while two hundred maidens 
of the baser classes serve them. How 
was she clad?” 

“Her tunic was white and yellow- 
bordered, and she wore the royal wheels.” 

“ Then she was without doubt a royal 
virgin,” said Usca, positively, ‘‘and it is 
death but to gaze upon her. Linger no 
longer, brother; every moment brings 
danger.” 

Northwards they made their way till 
they reached the palace of Usca. As 
night fell the two supped, and Usca 
escorted his guest to his couch. 

Through the narrow slit which served 
as window the moon's soft rays fell upon 
the uneasy sleeper; in their silvery radi- 
ance floated the supple figure of the royal 
maid. Again he saw the dancing eyes, 
the pretty gesture of disdain; he heard 
still the trill of mocking laughter. A 
shadow passed across the moon, and 
darkness filled the sky. 


Il. 


“ Hailli! Hailli!’’ shouted the crowd. 
The covered halls on the three sides were 
densely packed with spectators. In front 
stood the curacas, sheltered from the sun 
by their gaudy feather-covered umbrellas 
upheld by slaves; around the square, 
forming a semicircle, marched the armed 
decurions, keeping order, All eyes were 
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fixed on the great chain of gold*)] wrought 
to celebrate the high festival—the naming 
of the young Inca. In snake-like undula- 
tions it lay, all round the square, ready at 
hand for the dance, each glistening link 
as heavy as a man might carry, and as 
thick as his wrist. 

A blast of conches and flutes opened 
the ceremony, and the eager spectators 
turned to the fourth side of the square. 
To the fore marched the Inca, his gentle, 
dignified face beaming with pride as he 
held his two-year-old heir aloft. A deafen- 
ing cry of “ Hailli!” rent the air, and 
again the conches screamed in triumph. 
The procession had begun. 

Titu was the first, and at the sight of 
his giant stature, his handsome dress 
flaming with gold and silver arrows, his 
noble figure enhanced by the huge black 
and white wings of the condor, a cry of 
awe burst unanimously from the people. 
He stooped, raised the first link, advanced 
gravely, and began the song of Manco 
Capac, the founder of the Incarace. The 
second stanza was taken up by Usca Inca, 


clothed in a lion’s skin, the head serving 


as a helmet. The third was repeated by 
another Inca, hidden in the mask of a 
horned monster. And so the long chain 
curved and billowed, each man—every 
one a prince—singing in his turn a verse 
of praise. Little by little the circle nar- 
rowed, till at the last verse, with a cry of 
“ Hailli, Son of Light!” the massive chain 
fell, a glistening heap round the Inca’s 
feet. Respectfully the dancers backed, 
bowing low, and waited. 

In a light pleasant voice the Inca began 
his speech. He reminded his people of 
his ardent longing for a son born of the 
Coya, his long disappointment, and— 
after many years—the fulfilment of his 
desires. 

“ And now, men of Tahintusuya, the 
child thrives, and is weaned this day ; the 





* The chain of Huayna Capac. After the 
Spanish Conquest, the Peruvians, exasperated 
by the insatiable cupidity of the Spaniards, hid 
this marvellous chain in, or in the vicinity of, 
Cuzco. Numberless temples and public build- 
ings were destroyed in a futile search for the 
treasure, but in vain. The secret of its hiding 
place has been kept to this day. 
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first hair.is cut, and his name is given. 
Advance, Usca, child of my brother, and 
give the name!” 

Usca Mayta stepped forward. Under 
his dark skin the colour rushed with grati- 
fied pride. He knelt before the child, 
took from the hands of the priest the flint 
knife, and gently severed the dark lock on’ 
the forehead. 

“ Hail, Huascar!”* he cried in a loud 
voice. “As a chain shalt thou encircle 
the hearts of thy people! ” 

“ Huascar! Huascar!” shouted the 
thousands ecstatically. ‘“ Hail, Huascar, 
Child of the Sun!” 

A goblet. was presented to the Inca ; he 
drank, and passed the cup to his kindred. 
The shouting became an uproar, wine 
passed from hand to hand, the mob pushed 
outwards towards the square in order to 
catch a nearer glance of the newly-named 
Inca, and in the confusion Titu escaped. 

In a few moments he was again at the 
narrow dividing passage; his hand went 
to his bosom and he drew outaflute He 
held it to his lips, and from the reed blew 
a plaintive six-note love message. Again 
and again the love-sick cry searched the 
passage, but no answer came to his call, 
no winsome figure filled the doorway. 
Sulkily he retraced his steps. 

Night after night the flute pleaded, 
entreated. On the sixth night there came 
the breath of a saucy laugh ; on the ninth 
a slender shadow filled the doorway, and, 
regardless of life, forgetful of all save 
his overwhelming passion, Titu darted 
forward. 

n * °° * 


III. 


To the Place of Speech they brought 
him, his hands bound behind him. He 
who had held the place of honour now 
stood in the place of shame. The Inca 
sat on his seat of justice. His guards, 
mace in hand, stood behind him. At his 
feet, her long silky hair mingling with the 
dust, crouched the maid. 

Huayna Capac frowned. His face 
lowered as he watched the defiant attitude 
of the Aymara. 


* Huascar, a chain. 
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“Long since,” he.;began slowly, “I 
have known thy haughty heart, thy 
feigned submission and ‘inward rebellion. 
Yet, imitating the Sun, my father, by the 
warmth of my kindness I have sought 
thy love. I named thee governor of 
Aymara; I loaded thee with honours ; 
and how hast thou requited me? Like: 
a thief in the night, thou hast sought to 
rob the house of thy lord. Hast ever 
heard of Haizco the chasqui, Haizco the 
accursed who robbed the House of the 
Chosen? Knowest thou the fate of his 
kindred? Lo! their town is razed to 
nothingness and their names are sown in 
the wind! And if such justice be meted 
to the slave, how shall we measure it for 
the lord? Governor of Aymara, how 
rewardest thou the thieves in thy 
province ?” 

“ Death is the recompense,” answered 
Titu, his eyes bravely meeting the Inca’s 
earnest gaze. 

“ Death!” said the sovereign. ‘“ Thou 
hast said it! But as thou springest from 


a royal race that death thou shalt choose. 
Shall it be at the hangman’s hand, or by 


the coils of the giant python ?”’ 

“T will die by no slave’s hand,” cried 
Titu passionately. ‘“ Let Amaru, king of 
snakes, work his will upon me. I have 
spoken.” 

“ Well chosen,” said the Inca calmly; 
“1 would not have thee diea thief’s death 
albeit thou hast merited it. Son,” he 
went on sadly, “why soughtest thou to 
rob me of that which I might have 
given?” 

“ How?” exclaimed Titu fiercely. 
Virgin of the Sun may not wed.” 

“No!” retorted the Inca with dignity. 


“A 


“but a Nusta may, and the maid is mine, 


born of the Palla Mayu. She but visited 
her aunt the mamucona, and well she 
knew that the house was sacred and for- 
bidden to the foot of man. But she lured 
thee, and she shall share thy fate.” 

“Nay, my lord,” implored Titu, his 
bronzed face working with emotion; “ the 
maid hath done no wrong. The crime 
is mine alone. I beseech thee, spare her ! 
Give me over to Amaru, and I will 
die content, but on me only sate thy 
justice.” 


girl. 
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Again the Inca frowned. From beneath 
his level brows his keen eyes searched the 
anguished face of the distracted curaca, 
then rested tenderly on the prostrate girl 
before him. 

“Quillachua, arise! ”. he commanded 
gravely. “This man, doomed to death, 
desires thee. Wilt thou have him?” 

“If my lord so pleases,” answered the 
She stood, head bowed meekly, but 
one swift glance, liquid and loving, reached ° 
Titu’s wistful gaze. 

“Unbind him!” ordered the Inca, 
and when this was done he took Quilla- 


chua’s slender hand and placed it in 


Titu’s. 

“For this thou hast sinned,” he said 
solemnly ; “for this thou has bought the 
embrace of Amaru. So be it. The maid 
is thine, and by this binding of hands I 
declare ye wed. But now,” he added with 
a subtle smile, “claim thy bride at the 
fangs of Amaru. Lead him to the garden 
of the Temple.” 

The clasped hands parted; with a 


.strange hysterical scream Quillachua fell 


on her face, and Titu, strangling his 
rage, heard with assumed indifference 
the malicious laughter of the standers- 
by. 
With regal dignity he bowed and 
followed his guards. To the east they 
turned, and avoiding the front of the 
Temple by long windings through narrow 
side streets they finally reached the rear 
which gave on to the garden. 

A door of stone was pushed back by a 
soldier, who held it while Titu entered. As 
in adream he heard the thud of the closing 
stone, and listened to the retreating 
footsteps. 

Before him stretched a dazzling land- 
scape. In the foreground stood a field of 
bearded corn, the spikes rustling and 
nodding to a shining parterre of contas on 
the right. Further on rose three mas- 
sive trees, their heavy boughs laden with 
precious fruit. Birds perched in the 
branches, delicately winged butterflies 
hovered on the flowers, a little distance 
off browsed a group of llamas, and on a 
side path strutted an emu with his mate. 
Maize, shrubs, flowers, trees, and animals 
were of the finest gold, perfectly chiselled 
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by the hands of-the skilled gold workers of 
the court.* 

Astounded, the young man walked 
forward, his eyes cautiously searching in 
every direction. A bubbling gurgling 
sound to the left drew his steps; from a 
golden basin streamed a cascade of limpid 
water. Titu knelt, and drank from his 


scooped hand, then rose and again scanned 
Where lay the hidden 


the horizon. 

monster ? 
Death must be met! Well, let him 

meet it as a warrior should! Boldly he 


* The Garden of Gold. “This garden, now 
given up to the use of the convent (1604) was, in 
the time of the Incas, filled with gold and silver. 
A large quantity of herbs, flowers, plants and 
trees of different sorts, as well as animals, tame 
and savage, all made of gold, were placed therein. 
Besides this, there was a field of maize, of 
quinua and other vegetables. The goldsmiths 
consecrated to the service of the Sun worked 
ceaselessly at these marvels, studying to represent 
in a life-like manner these things.”— Garcilasso 
de la Vega. 
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pushed forward into the golden field which 
lay breast-high before him. 

Ah! 

There he lay—Amaru—king of reptiles 
—his heavy glittering body circling in a 
thousand curves. Motionless yet open- 
fanged he lay, the wicked baleful eyes 
fixed stonily upon him. , 

A cry, half-laugh, half-scream, escaped 
him. What mockery was this ? 

Gold, again gold ! 

And who was here? Seated on a coil 
of the reptile, her dark hair, as a veil of 
night, shrouding her dusky face and 
shoulders, her soft eyes languorous with 
witching sweetness, her hand outheld in 
rapturous welcome? Quillachua ! 

“ At the fangs of Amaru claim thou thy 

bride!” 

“Oh, Huayna Capac, son of 
eternal splendour, was this thy ven- 
geance? Ever while thy slave hath 
breath will he extol thy greatness, thy 
clemency! Hailli! Oh child of the 
Sun !” 


the 





By OSCAR 


- AME NATURE,” at the Garrick 
Theatre, is not a little exas- 
perating, because, for all its 

merits—and they are many—it might 

have been a so much better play than it 
is. What a fine theme it has! The 
natural woman, socially unsophisticated, 
untrammelled by any conventions, spon- 
taneous, free, exuberant, speaking her 
mind, acting her impulses, gets tangled in 
the intricate mesh of artificial restraints 
and unwritten laws that govern social 
intercourse, and naturally she comes to 
grief. “Good” society has no place, not 
even an insignificant niche, for the 
woman who is entirely her natural self. 
In its code correct “ form” is vastly more 
important than correct morals, and any 
expression of primitive nature is intoler- 
able. In such a theme lie immense 
possibilities for dramatic treatment, but 
they are not made the most of in ‘‘ Dame 
Nature.” The first act is confusing and 
distracting from the bustle of crowds and 
broken dialogue. It is designed to show 
the heroine, Lolette, an artist’s model, in 
the unconventional, free-and-easy en- 
vironment in which she has grown up, 
by way of contrast to the conventional 
environment in which she afterwards 
finds herself. The scene is in the café at 
the Paris Salon, and an election is in 
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progress in a neighbouring apartment to 
select the recipient of the Medal of Honour 
amongst the competing artists. Robert 
Bertram is a promising candidate, and 
Lolette is Bertram’'s mistress. They are 
very much in love with each other, and 
Lolette exhibits an almost hysterical 
excitement while the election is in pro- 
gress. But everybody, except the phleg- 
matic Bertram, is boiling over with 
excitement. Groups of excited artists, 
shouting and gesticulating, come on and 
go off the stage at pretty frequent inter- 
vals, and, though the picture may be 
realistic, the hubbub is disconcerting and 
distracting. But the act ends in a 
charming love scene, when, Bertram 
having won the medal and the success of 
his artistic career assured, tells Lolette 
that now he means to marry her ; she has 
stood by him in his poverty, and she shall 
have an honourable place in his pros- 
perity. And of course Lolette is very 
happy and grateful. 

Then the second act is disappointing. 
Lolette is now established as the wife of 
a successful, popular and wealthy artist. 
Society takes them up, but the primitive 
nature of Lolette will not be pinched 
into the straight waistcoat society pre- 
scribes as de rigueur. That is the point 
to be emphasised in this act, and it seems 
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¢o me that just here the author shows a 
singular feebleness of invention in inci- 
dent. The act smacks of amateurishness 
till the entrance of the Princess de Cha- 
bran, and then, for the first time, the play 
begins to throb with life. Now, at last, 
the natural woman in Lolette is face to 
face with the artificial veneer that 
covers the natural woman in her rival, 
and Lolette begins to feel her own limita- 
tions. The third act atones in power for 
the weakness of the first two. We are 
no longer wandering in twilight with 
fitful gleams of distant lightning, but the 
elements are at war in earnest. The 
primitive nature is fighting for its life, 
for its love, its happiness, its whole 
future, and goes about it in the most 
direct way. Against her is arrayed the 
selfish cynicism of the old Prince de 
Chabran, the cold contempt and inflexible 
will of his wife, the Princess, and the 
alienated love of her husband, who has 
been ensnared by the rank and physical 
charm of the woman of society. In this 


act Miss Ethel Irving gets her chance, 


and what magnificent use she makes of 
it! Again and again she hurls herself 
against the immovable barrier. She 
pleads, she storms, she defies, and again 
she pleads and on her knees. Of course 
it is terribly bad “form.” She ought to 
have calmly consulted her solicitors and 
made the best terms possible. The Prince 
de Chabran made no scenes; he coolly 
named his price. But nothing of the 
primitive man is left in the Prince and 
his kind; the corrupting influences of 
civilisation have got rid of all that. In 
the end, of course, Lolette is beaten. 
She has fought superbly after her manner 
and consistently with her nature, but her 
very qualities are against her, and she 
has won our sympathies though she has 
failed, perhaps all the more just because 
she has failed. This third act is a master- 
piece of construction, as worthy of 
M. Henri Batailles as the first and second 
are unworthy of him. 

But what is to be said of the last act? 
Lolette has tried to shoot herself, but 
only inflicted a slight flesh wound, from 
which she is recovering. In her con- 
valescence comes to her, first the Princess, 
who declares she will give up Bertram. 
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Then comes Bertram, who offers to take 
back Lolette, but cannot promise to love 
her as once he did. Lolette smiles at 
both and shakes her head at both. And 
finally comes an old lover, James Ridge- 
way, also an artist, with whom Lolette 
was once intimate before Bertram crossed 
her path, and Ridgeway persuades her to 
go away and live with him again in 
Paris, and as he goes leaves for Bertram 
this message: “Tell him I have picked 
up something he has dropped on the road 
and, by God! I mean to keep it.” Per- 
haps that was the only way, but, if so, 
it is somewhat disappointing to learn 
that the untutored love of the primitive 
woman can be so readily consoled. 


Mr. Comyns Carr has taken extra- 
ordinary liberties with Stevenson’s story 
of “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” but he 
has produced a very striking melodrama 
and it goes without saying that, but for 
the liberties taken we should not have 
had so thrilling a play. Thereby Mr. 
Carr once more shows himself in posses- 
sion of the dramatic instinct. The 
idolater of Stevenson may resent an 
association of the title with a production 
in which the finer essence of the prose- 
poet’s conception is lost in the vivid 
realism of the play; necessarily lost, for 
it must be patent to everyone that the 
duality of soul so subtly imagined and 
pourtrayed in the story must become an 
actual duality of person on the stage; 
and no actor, however great he might be, 
could successfully convey the impression 
of spiritual unity between the two imper- 
sonations. I do not believe, however, 
that anyone could come nearer to that 
impossible accomplishment than does 
Mr. H. B. Irving at the Queen’s Theatre 
production. We are conscious of thea- 
trical tricks, of course, in the two 
instances in which the actor passes from 
the one character to the other in view of 
the audience ; but still it is trickery so 
cleverly manipulated that we have but to 
leave the mind possessed by the illusion, 
and the impossible is achieved and Hyde 
and Jekyll become two phases of one 
personality. There are, too, various 
subtle touches in the play that assist the 
illusion, but in spite of all, our senses 
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are not to be fooled as our imagination 
might be. The imagination alone may 
accept the alternating dominance of good 
and evil in a human being—may consent 
to label the one which has an attractive 
and engaging exterior as Jekyll, and to 
label the other, ugly and repulsive, as 
Hyde ; but the nearer the imagination 
comes to a concrete conception of the 
two, the nearer it comes to endowing 
them with separate personalities; and 
since the stage must appeal directly to 
the senses in the first instance, we are 
compelled to feel a dual personality 
rather than a spiritual unity. Suppose 
we were not conscious that the two 
phases were played by the same actor, it 
would be impossible to create any 
approach to the illusion we find in 
Stevenson’s story. We go to the play 
with the foreknowledge that the refined 
Jekyll and the repulsive Hyde are pre- 
sented by one personality, but that is a 
fortuitous fact, a stage device; without 
it there would be no illusion. 

But what a remarkable achievement it 
is for Mr.Irving, this assumption of the two 
characters—the one a refined, intellectual, 
attractive personality; the other gross, 
brutal, bestial even, the very impersona- 
tion of evil! It is not merely a matter of 
wigs and clothes, but in facial expression, 
voice, figure, gesture, the two are poles 
asunder. As a dramatic triumph for the 
actor the performance as a whole is 
beyond criticism, whatever may be said 
from an artistic point of view of the 
extreme contrast of the dual impersona- 
tions. His Hyde is the very incarnation 
of all that is hideous in the most depraved 
of humanity, and what adds to the 
horror the character inspires is his 
occasional flash of consciousness that he 
is capable of noble attributes if he can 
only recover his other form. As an 
histrionic tour de force alone the fer- 
formance at the Queen’s must rank very 
high. 

In Mr. Comyns Carr’s dramatisation 
much has been grafted on the original 
conception. These additions add to the 
dramatic fibre of the play and deepen 
the pathetic quality of the story as a 
stage production. Dr. Jekyll has a blind 
wife, to whom he is devoted and whose 
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sweet and gracious nature is his strong 
reliance against the perversion of his 
baser self. But there is another woman, 
Lady Carew, married to an old man, 
and Lady Carew is his evil influence. 
Between her and Dr. Jekyll an intimacy 
has once existed, and when a danger 
arises of that past intimacy coming to 
light to the certain ruin of her reputation 
she demands the help of Dr. Jekyll, an 
appeal to which Mr. Hyde responds. All 
of these subsidiary interests, though they 
supply the needed form and substance to 
the drama, seem unreal and artificial, 
partly no doubt because the main inter- 
est of the play is so remote from human 
life and experience. In short, the whole 
interest necessarily clings to Mr. Irving’s 
presentment of the double part. It is 
that the public will go to see, and when- 
ever “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” is 
spoken of or discussed the one topic of 
moment in connection with it will be the 
actor and his extraordinary realisation of 
the dual part. 

Mr. Harry Grattan’s amusing one-act 
sketch “The Plumbers” is given as an 
opening piece at the Queen’s, an excellent 
satire on the methods of that exasper- 
ating, if necessary, domestic pest, the 
modern plumber, in which Mr. Arthur 
Williams takes the leading part. The 
worst thing that can be said about the 
modern plumber is that this satire will 
not strike most householders as an 
exaggeration. 


It is not very creditable to our sincerity 
or our judgment as playgoers that, when- 
ever Mr. Lewis Waller appears in a play 
of serious interest and ina part that does 
not bristle with melodramatic effects, the 
public refuse to support him, however 
admirable may be the play itself. There 
have been numerous examples, the latest 
of which is apparently “The Strong 
People,” Mr. C. M. S. McClellan’s new 
work, produced at the Lyric at the end 
of January. Not only is “The Strong 
People” distinctively amongst the best 
of modern dramas in dialogue and con- 
struction, but it is founded on a theme of 
living interest and is acted throughout 
with consummate power. Thus it seems 
to possess all the essentials for a success- 
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ful play. It is, I know, a thankless task 
to attempt to account for unsuccessful 
productions, but in this case I can 
conceive of no reason except that the 
public will not take Mr. Waller in 
earnest unless he dominates the whole 
action ia a robustuous and vigorously 
impressive part. 

In “The Stcong People’ Richard 
Murray, the character taken by Mr. 
Waller, represents the modern type of 
successful men, amongst whom are to be 
found our financial and commercial 
magnates, the men of indomitable will, 
of aggressive methods, of fixed purpose 
—the men who, sooner or later, achieve 
every aim, regardless of the rights or 
happiness of others—the men who push 
the weak to the wall without com- 
punction. Richard Murray wished to 
crush the competition of a rival steel 
works in Minetown. Therefore he built 
new works, employed a new set of men 
whom he imported into Minetown, under- 
sold and finally crushed his competitor, 
and deprived 3,000 workmen of their 
living. They combined and threatened 
armed reprisals, and troops were ordered 
to the scene. Murray also went to study 
the situation on the spot, passing under 
an assumed name. There, chiefly through 
the eloquence of a girl, one Judith Grant, 
the daughter of a shoemaker, who 
acdresses the disaffected men and is wor- 
shipped by them, he is brought to realise 
that a wrong has been done and resolves 
to right it. Butnow he comes in conflict 
with Colonel Pontifex who commands the 
troops and is determined toshow no grace 
to the rioters. Murray wins again. Then 
he falls in love with Judith, who spurns 
him when she discovers who he is, but 
here again he carries all before him by 
sheer force of will and steadily beating 
down all barriers ; for he is of the strong 
people of the earth, the people who will 
not be denied, the people who never know 
defeat. The modern interest, the human 
interest, the love interest are all strong 
elements in Mr McClellan’s play. The 
dialogue deals trenchantly, clearly with 
one of the deepest economical problems 
of the day. The characterisation is 
strong ; the acting is exceptionally good. 
Why, then, does the play fail to draw? 
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It is a serious play to be sure, a play of 
tensely strung emotions and witha terrible 
tragedy among the possibilities of the 
plot, with no relief except in the 
homely wisdom of the old shoemaker, 
so admirably played by Mr. A. E. George ; 
and apparently we must wait for a new 
class of intelligent theatre-goers before 
serious plays will obtain audiences in 
London. Moreover, though Mr. Waller, 
in the part of Richard Murray, commands 
the situation throughout, he achieves his 
ends by the calm assertion of his will, 
backed by his self-confidence, rather than 
by any melodramatic bluster, and though 
his impersonation is impressive, it is 
not what the bulk of his admirers 
expect at his hands, more’s the pity. 
Colonel Pontifex, commanding the troops 
sent to preserve order in Minetown, is 
decidedly the more explicit and obvious 
character in temperament and action, and 
Mr. Lyn Harding gives to the part its full 
value. Yet another most efficient render- 
ing is Mr. Guy Standing’s Jack Borinski, 
and I must refer once more to the perfect 
tones of Mr. A. E. George’s character 
sketch of the old shoemaker. Judith 
Grant, practically the only female cha- 
racter essential to the plot, has a very 
heavy task, almost too heavy, but carried 
through with remarkable skill and force. 
She is a kind of modern Jeanne d’Arc, a 
girl with a mission, and her faith gives 
her power to become a leader of men. 
Her faith and her cause even inspire her 
to commit a murder to save her people 
from extermination. Butshe isa woman 
also, and in the end the woman yields to 
the strong man, who is too strong even 
for her hate to resist. To make these 
phases of a personality consistent with 
each other and to hold the sympathy of an 
audience throughout is no light task, but 
Miss Dorothy Dix succeeded in a surpris- 
ing degree, and that largely because she 
acted with great restraint, always refined 
and womanly, whether among the work- 
men, or nerving herself to take the life of 
Pontifex, or steeling herself against her 
growing love for Richard Murray, or in 
her final yielding to his stronger person- 
ality. Londoners have missed a great 
deal who have not seen “The Strong 
People.” 
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Loudly heralded, “The O'Flynn,” a 
romantic play by Mr. Justin Huntly 
McCarthy, was staged at His Majesty's 
Theatre early in February, and bids fair 
to have an excellent run. The O'Flynn 
is a light-hearted, rollicking, free- booting 
Irishman, with an empty pocket, a ruined 
castle, and a reckless spirit of adventure. 
He has sold his services to many leaders 
in Continental wars, and reaped much 
glory but little fortune, and has come 
home to his tumble-down castle and 
barren acres because he is tired of fighting 
or there is no more fighting todo. Of 
course he has a susceptible heart—is he 
not an Irishman ?—and falls in love with 
a pretty neighbour, the Lady Benedetta 
Mountmichael, and the Lady Benedetta, 
being a staunch Jacobite, forthwith 
engages him in the service of her King 
James, who has lately landed in Ireland 
on mischief bent against the House of 
Hanover. The O’Flynn has an open 
mind politically, and, being’ capable of 
but one allegiance at a time, swears it to 
Lady Benedetta, whereby he makes her 
cause his own and posts of to Dublin, 
in the company of some strolling players, 
to enrol himself amongst James’s adher- 
ents. Much befalls him in Dublin, 
duelling, ballad-making, love-making, 
plotting, drinking and roystering. He 
also discovers that his lady is engaged to 
matry a Jacobite gentleman, whom the 
audience discover is a traitor and a 
libertine, two qualities that so specially 
mark him out as unaorthy our Lady 
Benedetta, that we have no doubt of The 
O'Flynn’s coming into his heart's desire 
at last. Finally, our hero raises a motley 
company and goes off to the wars, and 
we next meet him laying siege to the 
apparently impregnable Castle Knock- 
more, held by General Van Dronk on be- 
half of King William. It is unnecessary 
and undesirable to dwell on the strategy 
by which Captain O’Flynn captures 
this stronghold, for the circumstances 
disclose such a degree of childish credulity 
on the part of its defenders that their 
justly irate descendants might think they 
had a cause of action against this 
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magazine for libel. At any rate, 
O'Flynn captures the castle and then 
lets Lady Benedetta’s lover have the 
credit for it, since the Lady Benedetta 
would be happy thereby—most mag- 
nanimous O'Flynn ! 

However, the most dastardly part of the 
plot seething about the Pretender James 
has not yet been scotched, for the Lady 
Benedetta’s fiancé has undertaken to 
have James killed, and of course The 
O'Flynn nips this little game at the 
opportune moment, and then the Lady 
Benedetta discovers her lover's perfidy 
and O’Flynn’s fidelity, and both get their 
proper rewards. Thus it may be seen 
that Mr. McCarthy’s play has plenty of 
character, an abundance of incident, 
much joviality, some serious moments, 
a pretty love story, a happy finale, not 
the less happy because a hidden treasure 
is discovered in The O’Flynn Castle and 
there is a prospect of healing its gaping 
wounds, replenishing its larder and cellar 
and providing a second comfortable chair 
for its great hall. All these changes may 
come to pass unless, as we feel at the end 
is very likely, The O'Flynn and his lady 
squander the whole of the treasure on 
their honey moon and go back contentedly 
to poverty for the rest of their days. We 
should be a good deal surprised if an 
O’F lynn ever regarded money as a thing 
to be saved. 

I have no doubt, from what has been 
said, “‘ The O’Flynn” will be recognised 
asa melodrama. Sir Herbert Tree plays 
the title réle, perhaps a little too skittishly 
at times, but on the whole picturesquely 
and with unflaggingspirits. That isa very 
pretty scene where he is supposed to com- 
pose impromptu a ballad to Lady Bene- 
detta, and she, to keep a promise, descends 
a step of the inn stairs at each line, and 
thus draws nearer to him as a reward for 
his gallantry and skill. Miss D’Alroy, 
who takes the Lady Benedetta, is indeed 
very charming throughout the play, a 
gay and irrepressible spirit, and under her 
light-heartedness a very staunch and true- 
hearted woman. The play hasa long cast 
and a capable, and is excellently staged. 
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TURTEVANT was not the financial 
magnate in those days which he 
afterwards became, and Ecrisson 

knew nothing about engines. But Sturte- 
vant was determined to achieve success 
on the lines he had laid down, whilst 
Ecrisson lacked any definite notion as to 
how he would fashion his future. He 
relied implicitly upon his employer, for 
whose business acumen he had a pro- 
found admiration, and of whose generosity 
he could not speak too highly. 

The chance of Sturtevant’s lifetime 
came at a moment particularly inoppor- 
tune, so far as Ecrisson was concerned, 
although he was not then aware of the 
fact. It promised a fortune and position 
to Sturtevant, and to considerably im- 
prove Ecrisson’s prospects; and the 
former was in no mood to let it pass out 
of purely sentimental consideration for 
the latter. 

Ecrisson was the rising fiancier’s right- 
hand man, the only man who had an 
inkling of his thoughts, intentions and 
ideals, the only man he could trust. 
Otherwise he might have found a sub- 
stitute to undertake the commission he 
had imposed upon him, which necessi- 
tated Ecrisson starting at practically a 
moment’s notice on a two thousand miles 
journey westwards. 

“You get out to Oilfields as though 
the devil were at your heels, and stop 
there till you hear from me,” Sturtevant 
commanded him, pushing a bundle of 
notes into his hands for expenses. “I'll 
work the market here. When the panic 
comes you'll be right on the spot, and 
we'll be able to get the property for a 
song. You've got thirty minutes to 
catch the train. Hurry.” 

kcrisson rushed, first to his lodgings to 
pack a bag, then to the station. Only 
when he was some fifty miles on his 
journey did he recover f.om his excite- 
ment, and remember that Evelyn Brett 
would be at the usual rendezvous to meet 
him at eight in the evening to take their 
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usual lovers’ walk, and talk of that 
future that held so much for them. In 
haste and with misgiving he turned to 
the time-table, but his fears were relieved 
when he discovered that the train’s first 
stop was at half-past seven at Broken 
Hills. From there he could telegraph to 
her and explain matters; meanwhile he 
would write her a letter going into 
details, and drop it in the post at Broken 
Hills. He did both these things, and 
thereafter his soul was at rest, while the 
train flew through the night and the day 
that followed, and the night and the 
day again. 

Ecrisson had left the office but some 
five minutes when a telegram arrived for 
him. Sturtevant considered for a few 
seconds, then ran his thumb under the 
flap of the envelope. His eyes swept 
along the words of the message, once, 
twice, flashed up to the clock, then back 
again to the paper slip. 

“Come atonce. Evelyn dying. Serious 
accident,” ran the summons, signed by 
Evelyn’s mother. 

Sturtevant stood and thought, with 
puckered brow, and a shade of annoy- 
ance upon his face. There was still time 
to send a boy to the station and stop 
Ecrisson—plenty of time. He took a 
step towards the door, to follow the first 
promptings of his mind, then halted. 
What would happen if he didso? The 
chance of his life-time would be gone; 
the coup which he had been planning for 
so many months would be ruined; the 
wealth he hac counted upon securing . . . 
he saw half-a-million slipping through 
his fingers! He stared at the door, 
turned to the message which trembled in 
his grasp, glanced again at the clock. 
There was still plenty of time to stop 
Ecrisson and—ruin his own plans. 
Shoulu he? He knew that he ought to 
do so. His conscience told him plainly 
it was his duty both to the living man, 
ignorant of the catastrophe that had 
happened, and to the stricken woman, 
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calling her lover's name with her last 
breath. He dropped into his chair at 
the table, and stretched his hand towards 
the bell thereon. He had but to drop 
his hand for the bell tospeak and summon 
the messenger. His fingers hovered un- 
certainly over it, while he sat, unable to 
rouse his courage to action; and mean- 
while the precious moments were slipping 
away. 

He had sworn to bring off this coup. 
He had worked and schemed at it, lived 
with it, night and day for months. It 
was to enrich him by half-a-million 
dollars, It was to make him a force to 
be reckoned with in the plottings and 
schemings of the money monarchs. It 
was to elevate him to the ranks of the 
millionaires— the dream of his life. 
Should he shatter it simply because a 
woman was dying, and she might have 
the consoling presence in her last moments 
of the man she loved? It could profit 
neither of them. The idea was pre- 
posterous, he argued. Sturtevant grew 
quite angry. What the devil did Ecrisson, 
a struggling youngster, want to get en- 
gaged for, and mess up his chances in 
life? LEcrisson had no right to do such 
a thing; he should have studied his 
employer's interest first. Sturtevant 
looked at the envelope and the telegram. 
Why, in the name of Heaven, had he 
opened it? he asked himself. It was 
not addressed to him. If he had not 
opened it, it would have lain there until 
Ecrisson returned. If he had not opened 
it . . . he examined the envelope carefully. 
It showed no indication of having been 
opened. The flap had been only lightly 
stuck down; there was no tear init. If 
he refastened it no one would be the 
wiser; no one would know that he had 
perused the message ; and Ecrisson could 
never blame him for not intercepting 
him at the station. He would stick—— 

One of the clerks came in with a cheque 
for Sturtevant to sign, and he could not 
help reading the telegram whilst the 
signature was being athxed. 

“Poor Ecrisson,” he thought, as he 
retired. ‘“ He'll be in a deuce of a way. 
He’s just about getting on the train 
now.” 

Sturtevant folded the telegram, placed 
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it in the envelope and gummed it down. 
He lit a cigar, but found it flavourless. 
He tried to whistle, but his throat was 
dry. 

“Damn it!” he said, angrily, thrusting 
the envelope from his sight under a pile 
“T'll go and get a 


of correspondence. 
drink.” 

He went ; but the way to his conscience 
was not through his mouth, and he could 
not wash it clean. 

A couple of hours later a messenger 
arrived at the ofhce and enquired for 
Mr. Ecrisson. He introduced himself to 
Sturtevant as the brother of Evelyn Brett ; 
and Sturtevant, acting admirably, was 
surprised and shocked beyond expression 
by the sad news he heard; while the 
information that Ecrisson had left for the 
West ere the telegram arrived, and there 
was no possibility of recalling him, 
brought tears to the brother’s eyes. 

“Evelyn knows she can’t live,” he 
said, brokenly ; “she know’s she is dying. 
All she asks for is to see Harry. It was 
her first request when she recovered con- 
sciousness ; and she has been asking ever 
since: ‘Where is Harry? Have you 
sent for him? Why doesn’t he come to 
me?’ Youdon’t understand, Mr. Sturte- 
vant, how much she loves him. I never 
understood until now. It is heart-rending 
to hear her, and to see her lying there, 
listening every minute for hisstep. What 
can I tell her now? ” 

The question ended in a sob. 

Sturtevant shook his head. His con- 
science called him a coward, and in his 
heart he felt himself something despic- 
able. 

“It is terrible,” he managed to jerk 
out. “If I had only known.” The lie 
stuck in his throat, and he broke off 
shortly. “ There are no means of reaching 
him now,” he went on aftera pause. “I 
don’t know what can be done, Mr. Brett. 
I am more grieved than I can tell.” 

“And she is lying there, hoping, 
waiting,” Brett said hopelessly. “I must 
go back.” 

He returned, and with heavy heart 
broke very gently the news of the im- 
possibility of Harry coming to her side ; 
after which the stricken girl lay staring 
at the ceiling above her, never speaking, 
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never ‘moving ; and she passed into the 
land of shadows just before her lover's 
telegram arrived from Broken Hills. 

Ecrisson found two telegrams awaiting 
him upon his arrival at Oilfields. The 
first he opened, stunned him with the 
news of Evelyn’s death. When he saw 
the date and time of its despatch, he 
knew that the grave would hold her ere 
he could get back. He only turned to 
the remaining message some hours later, 
when his grief had exhausted itself. It 
was from Sturtevant—words of con- 
dolence and sympathy; and imploring 
him to keep his head. 

He kept it. In the course of a week, 
through which Ecrisson never could 
recollect how he passed, Sturtevant'’s 
great scheme was successfully accom- 
plished. Then Ecrisson turned his face 
eastwards, a sad man, worn to a shadow 
with silent grief. Sturtevant was out 
when he walked into the office, and 
through into the inner room, for the 
financier’s conscience made him a coward, 
and he dreaded meeting the man. There, 
on the table, still unopened, Ecrisson 
found the telegram. He tore open the 
envelope, read the message, and dropped 
his head with a sob on his arm. 

“If Sturtevant had only opened it,” he 
gcoaned. 

A clerk entered—the same clerk who 
had brought Sturtevant the cheque to 
sign. 

Ecrisson lifted his face and turned on 
him. 

“Why didn’t you send this telegram 
to me at the station when I was leaving?” 
he demanded, in unreasonable anger. 
“ Why didn’t Sturtevant open it?” 

“Mr. Sturtevant did open it, sir,” the 
clerk answered. “I saw what was in 
the message; Mr. Sturtevant knew in 
time to stop you.” 

Ecrisson looked at the man amazed, 
as though he did not understand. 

“You—you mean to say ” he 
gasped incredulously. Then he sprang 
to his feet, his eyes ablaze with rage, 
and madness seething in his heart. “I 
see it,” he cried. “Now I understand. 
It was not Sturtevant’s game to stop 
me. The swine!” He raged up and 
down the room, his fingers twitching, 
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his lips moving in curses. “My God, if 
I had only known this back in Oilfields ! 
Where is Sturtevant? God help him 
when we meet!” and Ecrisson went hat- 
less into the street to find him. 

But ten years were destined to pass 
ere the pair met again face to face; and 
two of them Ecrisson spent in gaol for 
threatening Sturtevant’s life. He came 
out broken in spirit and health, but not 
one wit the less determined to square 
accounts with his enemy at the first 
opportunity. To strike at Sturtevant 
without doing harm to himself, but so 
that Sturtevant should not be ignorant 
of it, was the problem he sought to 
solve; and he was no nearer the solution 
in ten years than he had been in the first. 
While Sturtevant had developed into a 
multi-millionaire, and become a force 
in the financial and political worlds, 
Ecrisson had degenerated. He had tried 
his hand at everything and failed, till he 
went West and secured a job as a loco- 
motive fireman. From this he rose in 
the course of time to the position of 
engineer, and he was driving the Atlantic- 
Pacific Express when Sturtevant came 
again, suddenly, into his life. 

Sturtevant had handled his career with 
wisdom in every respect. He was a 
millionaire ere he thought of marrying, 
instead of struggling to become one 
afterwards. He had been married a 
year and a few months when he was 
called suddenly to Brandonville on urgent 
business connected with some of his 
property there. His presence was abso- 
lutely imperative, or he would never 
have gone at this moment, when he was 
eagerly looking forward to the birth of 
an heir to the Sturtevant millions. 

Four hours after his arrival at his 
destination a telegram came to Sturtevant 
which drove all thoughts of business from 
his mind and plunged him in an agony 
of fear. It told him that a son had been 
born and that his wife’s condition was 
most serious, and called for his immediate 
return. 

Though there was a possibility of his 
losing a million by returning and leaving 
the business he had come to do un- 
finished, Sturtevant did not hesitate 
for an instant; it mattered as little 
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that there was no scheduled train 
eastwards for another eight hours. 
Hurrying to the station he chartered 
a special, and within half an hour of the 
receipt of the disturbing news he was 
flying homewards at seventy miles an 
hour. He thanked God that he had the 
money to purchase this mighty privilege 
of holding up the whole system, which 
would enable him to reach his wife’s 
side hours sooner than he could have 
done under ordinary circumstances. 

And as the train put the miles behind it 
his thoughts jumped, unbidden, back 
to Ecrisson and the telegram he had kept 
from him. For the first time in his life 
he realised something of what Ecrisson 
must have felt upon learning of the act 
which kept him from the side of his 
sweetheart in her last moments. For the 
first time since that day he was able to 
pity Ecrisson, only, however, because he 
saw in his own position a parallel case. 
Again and again he returned thanks to 
Heaven that no one had intercepted the 
telegram sent to him, or delayed it one 
instant ; and he prayed silently but 
fervently for his wife’s life, or that she 
might at least be spared till he could 
reach her. 

For hours the train plunged onwards, 
rocking and rolling from side to side, but 
scarcely slackening its speed for an 
instant, even in negotiating the most 
dangerous curves; and all the while 
Sturtevant sat gazing into the darkness, 
seeing nothing but his own ghastly reflec- 
tion in the window. A dozen times he 
essayed to read, but his thoughts were 
beyond his control, and he could not 
concentrate them; and although he was 
hungry he could not eat. It was past 
midnight when he at length closed his 
eyes in complete exhaustion and slept. 
Later, but how much he knew not, he 
awoke with a start to hear the brakes 
grinding and feel the train slowing down. 
Gently it ran into a station and stopped 
dead. 

Of his whereabouts he had not the 
faintest idea, but pandemonium reigaed 
on the station platforms, ablaze with the 
light of lamps and torches. Men, women 
and children hurried to and fro like beings 
demented, their faces ghastly with terror ; 
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piles of luggage littered the platform, 
blocking the way, and splitting the flow 
of excited, gesticulating humanity into 
streams and eddying pools. Sturtevant 
went to the end of the car, and stood 
there in wondering ignorance of what 
this strange scene could mean; but no . 
one paid him the slightest attention. 
Men cursed and swore as they tugged at 
and staggered under weighty boxes and 
trunks, dragging and carrying their 
property across the rails to the Western 
track, where a long train stood with 
engines panting at its head. Mountains 
of luggage were being built up in the 
passenger coaches, the luggage-vans being 
already filled; and still loads continued 
to arrive at every moment at the station 
from the town. Out on the road beyond, 
the road that trailed westwards, 
Sturtevant saw an endless procession of 
vehicles, loaded with boxes and bags and 
furniture, lumbering away into the dark- 
ness, guided by flaming torches. The 
hoarse shouts of men rose above the din 
of rolling carts and plunging horses ; 
everywhere around him women and 
children were crying. 

Sturtevant leaped on to the platform 
and pushed his way through the crowd 
towards the engine of his train. Half- 
way he met the engineer, whose zeal he 
had whetted at the start with a couple of 
bank-notes and the promise of a sub- 
stantial sum if he got through in record 
time. The man was in earnest conversa- 
tion with the driver, the conductor, and 
the station- master. 

“ What’s the matter?” Sturtevant asked 
them. 

The driver pointed his finger to the 
east. 

“Fire, sir,” he said. “Forest ablaze 
for miles, and the wind dead west.” 

Sturtevant saw that the sky was aflame, 
low down, and as far as the eye could 
reach right and left. He gave a gasp 
as he realised what it meant to him. 

“Tt will be on us in a couple of 
hours,” the station-master volunteered, 
*‘unless the wind changes, and then the 
Lord help anyone left in this town.” 

“Where are we?” enquired 
millionaire. 

“ This, sir, is Oilfields,’ answered the 


the 
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guard. “If the springs take fire...” 
He stopped short, feeling that comment 
was superfluous. 

“My God,” cried Sturtevant, “ and 
this is all my property! I’m Sturtevant,” 
he declared. “I’m racing to New York, 
where my wife is lying seriously ill. 
Can’t we get through?” he appealed to 
the driver. 

“Might as well try to get through 
hell,” was the answer. “ You know the 
road from here runs right through the 
timber country.” 

Sturtevant looked hopelessly from one 
to the other. 

“ Tne ‘Atlantic-Pacific’ came through,” 
said the station-master. ‘Got badly 
burned, some of the cars, and the engineer’s 
half dead in the room there—every stitch 
of clothing burnt offhim.”” Then turning 
toa man at his elbow, he said: “ Yes; 
right. The engineer will shunt these two 
cars into the rear of the ‘ Atlantic.’” 

They had been talking but a few 
minutes, but the vast red glare had 
climbed high in the sky, heralding the 
fire’s approach, and the wind was already 
sweeping in its heat and smoke. 

“What!” cried Sturtevant. “ You'll 
take my cars? I’m damned if you do! 
I’ve paid for this train, and I'm going 
through on it.” 

But while he was speaking the engi- 
neer pulled out, and inside five minutes 
the cars had been coupled to the westward 
express, and were rapidly filled with pas- 
sengers. Then the engine came back. 

Sturtevant was raging, but he recog- 
nised the futility of threats or arguments. 

“ A thousand dollars if you’ll rush the 
engine through!” he cried to the engi- 
neer. “I'll ride on the tender.” 

The man shook his head. 

“Not for a million,” he answered. 
“It’s madness to think of it—impossible. 
I've a wife and children.” 

Sturtevant looked around wildly. 

“ Isn’t there anyone here who will try ?” 
he shouted. 

The flames leaped above the horizon 
into the sky. The wind blew in scorch- 
ing, and the smoke wasstifling. Andstill 
people scrambled and fought, while cry- 
ing and cursing for a place in the west- 
bound train 
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“‘ Are you coming with us, sir? ” asked 
the station-master, without waiting for 
an answer. 

“Ten thousand dollars for anyone 
who'll drive me through!” Sturtevant 
shrieked, throwing off his hat and coat in 
his frenzy, “Ten thousand dollars ! ” 

The platforms had emptied of people, 
but luggage lay about everywhere. 
There came a screech from the engines, 
and the long train pulled slowly out, 
whilst Sturtevant stood watching it with 
eyes distended and his brain in a whirl. 
It was almost out of sight when a form, 
clad only in*a pair of trousers, came 
staggering down the platform. Sturtevant 
ran towards the man, who rolled as one 
in drink, and seemed at every step about 
to fall. His face and body were black 
with smoke and grease. 

“ The train!” he gasped, as Sturtevant 
caught his arm. ‘They've forgotten 
me!” and he looked about him dazed. 

Sturtevant paid no heed to his words. 

“Ten thousand, twenty, thirty, anything 
you like!” he cried, pulling him towards 
the engine; “get me through, and your 
fortune’s made.” 

“Through where?” the man asked, 
dully. 

“ Through—through—” and Sturtevant 
recoiled with a shriek on his lips as he 
recognised, through the grease and grime, 
the features of the man. “ Ecrisson!” 

Light and understaniing leapt into 
Ecrisson’s eyes, and he, too, fell back in 
surprise; and so for some seconds the 
pair stood motionless, looking at each 
other. Then Ecrisson broke the spell 
with a short harsh laugh that ended ina 
cough, for the smoke rolled in thick and 
suffocating. 

“Yes, Ecrisson,” he admitted, when 
he had cleared his throat. ‘“ And what 
now?” 

“TI must get through to New York,” 
Sturtevant cried, finding his tongue, and 
catching again at Ecrisson’s arm, “ My 


wife—she’s dying. Name your figure; 
I'll stoke,” he gasped, holding his hand 
to his mouth to keep out the smoke. 
Slowly Ecrisson shook his head. 
“It can’t be done,” he answered. 
“ And if it could . . . Years ago—” 
“Yes, yes,” Sturtevant broke in. “I 
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know all you could say; all I deserve. 
But this is not.the time. Don’t think of 
me,man. Think of my poor wife, lying 
there at death’s door, waiting to see me, 
suffering the agony your Evelyn endured. 
Don’t punish her for my sin,” he pleaded 
ardently, piteously, with tears in his eyes. 

“ Ah, poor Evelyn,” Ecrisson remarked, 
then paused in silent thought. “I'll try 
it,” he said suddenly, “for her sake. I’m 
not a cur or a coward,” and he moved 
towards the engine. 

“God bless you!” cried Sturtevant. 

“Don’t,” said Ecrisson, as he climbed 
into the cab, followed by the millionaire. 

Together they piled coal into the 
furnace. The boilers were filled, for the 
engine had picked up water just outside 
Oilfields. 

Ecrisson threw off the brakes and opened 
the throttle, and the next minute the 
locomotive was flying towards the raging 
fire like an unchained demon, while 
Sturtevant fed coal into the furnace till 
his back seemed broken and his arms 
were useless. 

Above them, and right and left and 
behind, the sky glowed like a sheet of red- 
hot iron, dulled only where the smoke 
rolled in dark clouds. The engine roared 
and rocked as it threw upwards a tongue 
of flame and an incessant shower of fiery 
sparks. Right ahead, five miles away, 
the forest blazed in one long wall of fire. 
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into the smoke now, blinding, choking, 
scorching. 

Sturtevant could scarcely breathe. A 
fearful weight pressed on his chest. 
Ecrisson stood with his hand on the 
lever, black as a nigger, still as a statue. 
They looked at each other for a moment, | 
but neither spoke. Above the roar of 
the speeding engine rose the roar of the 
burning forest, the crackling and crashing 
of trees. 

“Now!” 

Ecrisson shrieked the word, but the 
other heard it not, as the engine plunged 
into the burning, raging, furnace of wood. 
Flames rolled from side to side, curling 
and wreathing about. the locomotive like 
fiery serpents, licking its sides like the 
tongues of fiery dragons. Heat, smoke, 
and the roar of the flames made hell. 

Sturtevant dropped like a log to the 
floor of the cab; a second later Ecrisson 
collapsed beside him, and still the engine 
tore on. Ecrisson struggled to his knees 
gasping, tearing at his throat, while he 
gazed at the unconscious form of Sturte- 
vant, his clothing bursting into flame, his 
hair scorched from his face and head. 
Then as he, too, fell back senseless, the 
engine jumped the rails, plunged along 
for a hundred yards, struggling des- 


perately to keep its wheels, and toppled 
on its side, throwing its occupants amidst 
the flaming trees. 



























A BURMESE 
FESTIVAL. 


By Mrs. CHAN-TOON. 


EW YEAR’S DAY in Burmah 
usually falls in the first week of 
April, when the sun is at its 

hottest, although it does not take place 

annually on the same day. In the 
olden times the date was fixed by 
the astrologers of the King, who re- 
sided in the palace at Mandalay, and 
who were kept very busy for months 
before making abstruse calculations 
based on the position of the different 
stars, by which they found among other 
interesting facts the exact time that 
the Nat King would make his descent 
on the earth, thereby announcing the 
death of one year and the birth of 
another. The time of his arrival 
once decided on, news of it was sent 
without delay throughout the country, 
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A BURMESE WATER-CARRIER. 


even to the remotest jungle village, 
whereupon the people made ready for 
a festival that is always hailed with the 
greatest enthusiasm and rejoicing. 

The royal visitor from the land of 
spirits remains from three to four days, 
«luring which period the sprinkling of 
water, or “ water feast "’ as it is called, 
tikes place. On the morning of the 
first day they all assemble at prayer on 
the pagoda, after which the men, 
women, and children, armed with cans 
or jars, and in the towns with large 
squirts, go out and throw water at each 
other or at any passers-by, be they of 
what nationality they may—an atten- 
tion which is not always received in the 
same spirit of good-humour as it is 
given. Laughing, singing, and shout- 
ing, they go from door to door. The 
young girls, with wet streaming hair 
and saturated garments, aim dexter- 
ously at the young men, continuing with 
unabated vigour throughout the long 
sultry hours. 


” 
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Water is spilt upon the ground, upon 
the houses, upon the pagodas, and over 
the calm impassive features of Buddha. 
Inferiors salute their superiors with a 
cup of water down the neck, saying at 
the same time, “ I do homage to you 
with water.” No one desires to escape 
the salutation, for to be so greeted is 
a compliment, which were it not paid’ 
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to don all their most gorgeous dresses 
and jewels, there is not one of the feasts 
that occur throughout the year which 
occasions such universal pleasure as 
that of the New Year. 

The origin of the water festival is 
curious and not uninteresting. In cen-, 
turies past King Byamadata, who 
reigned over Kawthanbi, a country of 


ENTRANCE TO THE MONASTERY AT RANGOON. 


would imply that they wished to ignore 
you. It is their way of passing the 
compliments of thesseason. Long be- 
fore noon everybody is soaked, but there 
is, however, no necessity to change wet 
clothes, for the sun kindly takes upon 
itself the office of drying them. 
Scrupulously as the Burmese ob- 
serve, and greatly as they enjoy, all 
festivals, which afford them an excuse 


fragrant flowers, watched by suns that 
never set, had one son named Kawala- 
maing, who was so singularly gifted that 


he could foretell all things. He had, 
besides, a marvellous knowledge of 
every country and every people. When 
he spoke, showers of silver and jewels 
fell from the skies, while, if he so willed 
it, everything that he touched turned to 
gold. That his fame should have 
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spread far and wide, even to foreign 
lands across the sea, was not to be won- 
dered at. All men talked of him and 
said, “ Truly he is a god,” 

At last the attention of two Nat 
Kings, who, reigned in the immediate 
stages below Nirvana, was called to 
him, and they had many a dispute about 
him and his merits. King Thagyamin, 
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of the two. was in the wrong should 
lose his head, whereupon they assumed 
human shape, and presented themselves 
without delay before the Prince. 

He received them very kindly, and 
expressed himself quite willing to 
answer any questions they liked to put 
to him. Byamma asked :— 

“Can you tell us where the two Nat 


BURMESE GIRLS AT PRAYER. 


the elder of the two, was in the Prince’s 
favour, and sang his praises loudly and 
on all occasions; but King Byamma 
was quite incredulous, and laughed his 
brother monarch’s statements to scorn. 
Things went on in this fashion for 
some little time, till both growing weary 
of a perpetual dispute, they met. to- 
gether and arranged that they should 
visit Kawalamaing and test his powers, 
and having learnt the truth, whichever 


Kings, Thagyamin and Byamma, are at 
the present moment? ” 

The Prince signed to one of the many 
servants who loitered in the audience. 
chamber, and who at once brought him 
some jewelled tablets, on which he 
made certain calculations; then he 
looked up and said :— 

“ The kings of whom you speak are 
at present on earth, and stand now 
before me.” 
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INTERIOR OF THE PAGODA OF TWENTY-EIGHT NATS, KEMMENDINE, RANGOON. 


POONGEES OR PRIESTS WORSHIPPING BUDDHA. 
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Then he touched some white 
flowers that were beside him, 
and in an instant they had 
turned to gold. 

Afterwards, laying his hand 
upon a slave who stood near 
by, he caused him to become a 
statute of carved metal. 

Then Byamma, who had been 
sceptical, doubted no more, but 
took his leave, and went straight 
to the place agreed upon for the 
execution of whomsoever was in 
the wrong. 

The servants of Thagyamin 
awaited his arrival; when he 
came they cut off his head with 
a magic sword. 

Once he was dead, a great 
difficulty arose as to how they 
should dispose of his head, for, 
owing to the superior qualities 
and wonderful mind that he had 
possessed while alive, if they 
buried it under the ground it 
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would have the effect of killing 
all flowers, fruits, and trees for 
all time; while if they threw 
it into the sea, all the water 
would at once dry up. 

They were greatly perplexed, 
and sought the advice of Prince 
Kawalamaing as to what they 
should do. The Prince took 
up his position under a most 
marvellous tree that grew near 
the white palace of his father, 
and which was famed for its 
influence on minds perplexed, 
and gave himself up to medi- 
tation. After many hours he 
called his people to him, and 
ordered them to bring him the 
head of an elephant, which he 
himself put on to the body of 
Byammaj causing life to be 
restored to it. Then taking 
with his own hands Byamma’s 
head, he carried it to the Nat 
Country, where he appointed 
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seven fairies in rotation to bear it with 
uplifted hands, never placing it on the 
ground. 

Each fairy, as she received it, had 
to have many precious perfumes and 
oils thrown over her, in order to be, in 
some way, worthy of the great honour 
of receiving it. 
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Buddhist sculptures. It is thought that 
the general use of images, and the con- 
struction of temples to hold them, did 
not appear in Buddhism till some time 
after the commencement of the Christian 
era. In this connection it may be re- 
marked that the last Buddha, Gautama, 
is canonised by the Roman Church under 
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Hence the custom among the Bur- 
mese people of sprinkling each other 
with water, with the idea of cleansing 
from past sin and sorrow, at the dawn 
of a New Year. 

The adoration of images is, of course, 
no part of the Buddhist faith, and, so far 
as is known, no representations of the 
Buddha are to be seen in the older 


Now, Burma 


the name of St. Josaphat. 
abounds with images of Gautama, and 
Mandalay is a great place for their manu- 


facture. They are ordinarily made of 
brass, alabaster, and wood; or, in the 
case of the larger ones, of brick and 
plaster, and the smaller of silver, gold, 
amber, and precious stones. 

Only three kinds of images are recog- 
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nised—seated, standing, and recumbent. 
In the first Gautama- is represented 
sitting cross-legged, with the left hand 
open on his lap, and the right hand rest- 
ing on the right knee, with the fingers 
pointing downward. This is the con- 
ventional attitude of Gautama sitting in 
meditation under the bodhi tree, when 
he attained to supreme wisdom. The 
original of this class of images is probably 
the one which once stood in the temple 
at Budhgaya, a temple erected near the 
very pipal tree under which the Buddha 
is said to have attained the divine 
enlightenment. The oldest and most 
sacred of this class of images in Burma 
is the Mahaimuni image in the Arakan 
Temple, near Mandalay, which is said 
to have been cast under the Buddha 
Gautama’s personal supervision. This 
form is by far the mostcommon. Stand- 
ing images represent the Buddha in 
the attitude of teaching, with his right 
hand raised. This is the class to which 
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the huge images in the pagan temple 
belong. Recumbent images have the con- 
ventional attitude of the Buddha at his 
death, when he attained to the blissful 
state of Nirvana, the eternal rest. In 
these images Gautama is represented as 
resting on his right side, the head sup- 
ported in the right hand, while the left 
arm is lying at full length on the left 
leg. An example of this is the colossal 
figure, 181 feet long, near Pegu. These 
standing and lying images are both far 
from common. 

These are the only types found in 
Burma,andtheconventional attitude never 
varies. The face is usually well formed, 
of a calm, dignified expression, especially 
in the older images; the quite modern 
ones have not infrequently a disagreeable 
simper. The lobes of the ear are long, 
reaching down to the shoulders. The 
hair is tied in a knot on the top of the 
head, and represented in peculiar little 
curls, or points, all close together. 





They returned to France. 
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By ALFRED WILSON BARRETT. 


XXIIL. 
A MESSENGER WHO WAS SURPRISED. 


OR some seconds after the party of 
Jacobite adherents left the room 
on the other side of the partition, 

Enguerrand still remained in anxious 
cogitation. But in spite of the despera- 
tion with which he hammered his 
brains, no expedient of any promise 
came in answer to his knocks. “ Of 
what use is it for me to follow these 
men?" he said, biting his fingers with 
despair. “ They are a dozen, not 
counting their grooms. A small army, 
pardieu! I cannot take this man from 
them by force. If I make myself 
known to them as one working for 
their cause, it is doubtful if they will 
believe me. To tell them the object 
of my journey would be foolish even 
were they more sober than they are ; 
and if I did tell them, they would 
only insist on accompanying me ; and 
with such a party how soon should I 
reach my destination? Mor’dieu, only 
when they had all drunk themselves 
stupid—no sooner! They might even 
attempt to take me prisoner as they 
have taken this messenger.” 

As he pondered, he heard a shouting 
outside in the street, and then a clatter 
of hoofs. The Jacobites were leaving. 
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He hurried to the door. They were 
upon their horses, and, laughing and 
shouting, with their prisoner in their 
midst and their grooms behind them, 
they made their way down the dark and 
silent road. ; 

Enguerrand shook his fists after 
them in helpless wrath. “ A thousand 
devils !"’ he groaned. “ It is useless 
for me to follow them. They are too 
many.” Nevertheless, he paid his 
reckoning, and, mounting his horse, 
cantered along within sound of the 
noisy band. 

At the next village, a matter of a few 
miles, some of the Jacobites decided to 
halt for further refreshment, having 
already drunk sufficient to create an 
unappeasable thirst in their insides. 
Their decision was combated by the 
more sober of the party; but these 
were, to speak truth, not numerous, nor 
free from suspicion themselves, and the 
thirsty ones gained the day. 

By the time the little band again re- 
sumed its march it had lost several of 
its component members ; and of those 
that remained, one or two slid quietly 
from their horses upon the road and 
rested, sleeping peacefully, while En- 
guerrand’s hack picked its way among 
them. ‘“ They are still too many for 
one man,” grumbled Enguerrand as he 
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followed silently in the darkness. “ It 
is true that another village, or at most 
two, would make them an easy prey for 
a bold sword, but time is pressing. 
The daylight will soon be upon us, and 
then it will be too late. Oh! for an 
idea |” 

An idea appeared to come to him 
at last; for increasing his pace cau- 
tiously, he gradually closed in with the 
diminished band of horsemen. In the 
darkness and owing to the confused 
state of the remnant of the Jacobites, 
his arrival passed unobserved; and 
he was able after a time to make his 
way to the side of the captive mes- 
sengev, who did not even turn his 
head to wonder who his new guard 
might be. 

It was too dark—the moon having by 
this time vanished—for de Rocheouart 
to see the man’s face, but he whispered 
a word in his ear, and almost felt the 
start he gave as the sound of a voice 
which he could not doubt was friendly 
reached his ear. 

“Whoever you are, I thank you,” he 


whispered in return to Enguerrand’s 


murmur. “I need help indeed, for I 
am sorely pressed . . but your voice 
sounds like a Frenchman's? ”’ 

“ Hist!’ said Enguerrand quickly, 
looking across the messenger's saddle 
to the man riding on his other side. 
But the latter was singing a little drink- 
ing song to the back of his horse’s 
head, and paid no attention to the whis- 
pered conversation. As for the rest of 
the party, they rode carelessly, some in 
front, but the most part lagging wearily 
behind, already tired of this forced 
march in the darkness. 

“At the next turning, wherever it 
may be,”’ said Enguerrand cautiously, 
‘“‘ spur your horse and fly as if your life 
depended on it, as perhaps it does. I 
will do my best to keep the road for 
you.” 

The messenger nodded, and gathered 
his reins tightly in his hand, while he 
looked forward through the gloom. 

“ But you?” he said, after a moment. 

“I shall catch you up,” said Enguer- 
rand, with a deeper meaning in his 
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words than he conveyed to his listener, 
and reining his horse back, he passed 
behind him and went round to the out- 
side of the third man. This latter 
ceased his song as Enguerrand ap- 
proached. “ Is that you, D’Arcy?” he 
asked thickly, reeling slightly towards 
Enguerrand. 

Enguerrand hesitated. 
said, after a moment. 

“It took you a long time to say so,” 
said the other thickly. ‘* Are you quite 
sure?” 

“ Quite sure what?" 

‘“ Quite sure it’s you.” 

“Yes, Pardi . 
Why?” 

“Oh, nothing, D’Arcy, nothing. I 
suppose that French wine has got into 
my head so much that everything seems 
French to me. D’ye know your voice 
French . . Oh, Nanon! 


“Yes,” he 


. I mean quite. 


is quite 

Enguerrand started. 
you say?” he demanded. 

“Say? Oh, yes. Nanon—little girl 
I know . . . Nanon Grabpigeon .. . 
a pest of a name—Grabpigeon ! ” 

“You know Nanon Grabijeon? ” 

““ Yes—often. Every honest Jacobite 
knows old Grabpigeon and his pretty 
Nanon. Oh... hic... Nanon!” 

“I like you,” said Enguerrand pre- 
sently. ‘‘ What’s your name again?” 

“ Thatsh good! By the Lord Harry 
thatsh good! My name? Don’t know 
Charlie Gray’s name. But I shan’t tell 
you—you are drunk, D’Arcy.” 

Enguerrand was looking at the mes- 
senger, who in his turn was leaning 
forward on his horse and peering into 
the night. Suddenly he saw the man 
make a quick sign with his hand, and 
draw his reins sharply through his 
fingers. “Mr. Gray?” he said sud- 
denly. 

“ Mister Gray! Oh, come, 
Stop my vitals! Mister Gray!” 

“I have a message for you from 
Mademoiselle Nanon. But come nearer 
—it is not for every ear.” 

“From Nanon? to me? 
ling! The little puss! 
thought she liked me. 


“What did 


now | 


The dar- 
I always 
Whash it was?” 
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And Charlie Gray lurched anxiously to- 
wards Enguerrand, who edged his horse 
further from the messenger. 

At that moment the latter dug his 
spurs furiously into his horse, and 
making for a turning just visible in the 
dark line of the hedge, bounded towards 
it and galloped madly away. A shout 
went up from the party behind, and 
someone fired a pistol. Enguerrand 
seized his neighbour’s collar and 
dragged him towards his side. “ The 
message was that I was to spare your 
life,” he said, with a laugh, and he 
dropped him from his saddle. 

But Gray was up in a second, and 
had drawn his sword. “ Stop!" he 
cried, seeing that Enguerrand was about 
to spur his horse after the fugitive, 
whom now the rest of the party pur- 
sued with shouts and oaths. “ Stop! 
I've been a fool! Curse that drink ! 
What does all this mean? Who are 
your” And he seized Enguerrand's 
bridle, quite sober now. 

“Let me pass |’ cried Enguerrand. 

“Never! I’ve been a drunken got 


—but I have you, Master Frenchman, at 


least." And he made a cut at Enguer- 
rand’'s leg with his sword. It was too 
‘dark even to guard the stroke, and de 
Rocheouart felt the sword pass within 
a hair’s breadth of his boot. Then his 
horse faltered and fell suddenly. Gray 
gave an exclamation of delight, which 
turned into one of anger as Enguerrand 
leapt from the falling horse and thrust 
at his breast. In the darkness the sword 
missed its aim and pierced his shoulder. 
He stabbed wildly at Enguerrand, who 
felt a sharp pang in his chest, and then, 
guided almost by instinct, he thrust 
again, and Gray fell with a groan. 
“I’m dished!” he gasped. “Ah! 
cursed Frenchman, thanks for your mes - 
sage!” 

Enguerrand stooped over him. ‘“ Can 
I aid you? ” he said. 

Gray gave a sigh, and then sitting up 
made a feeble attempt to wave his hand. 
“God save King James!” he gasped, 
and fell back again. He was dead. 

Enguerrand rose and looked about 
him. “This world is certainly very 
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sad,” he said with a sigh. He walked 
to Gray’s horse, which stood nodding 
its head a few yards off, apparently not 
at all anxious to move. Enguerrand 
pulled the bridle over its head, and led 
it towards the turning down which the 
messenger and his pursuers had disap- 
peared. The shouting and rattle of 
hoofs had long since died away, and he 
could hear nothing of the chase. Afier 
a few moments he gave up the attempt, 
and mounting Gray's horse, he followed 
slowly down the road. 

The dawn was already beginning to 
show faintly on the sky line, and the air 
was cold and sharp. The wound in En- 
guerrand’s breast, though not deep, was 
painful, and his heart had sunk fathoms 
low. ‘He had lost his messenger and 
he had lost his road ; for faint as the 
hope was, he felt it better to follow the 
path by which the fugitive had fled than 
to ride on to Plymouth without the 
Council's order, and the path led—who 
knew where? 

Suddenly he became conscious of a 
dim figure on horseback, which ap- 
peared to be shadowing him, keeping 
at a distance of about twenty yards on 
the left of the road which led over an 
open moor. When Enguerrand halted, 
the figure halted and coughed tenta- 
tively ; but when he moved towards it, 
it bounded away quickly like a startled 
hare, placing a distance of half a furlong 
between itself and Enguerrand, and al- 
most disappearing in the still grey light. 

This proceeding was repeated more 
than once, the figure always returning 
after a time, though on each occasion 
with greater caution ; and Enguerrand 
commenced to get angry. He dis- 
mounted silently from his horse, and 
leaving the brute to stand and nibble 
the grass, he crept away to the side 
whence the vanishing figure came. His 
ruse succeeded. After a moment the 
shadow reappeared, and guided by the 
rattle of the horse’s bit and the dim 
shape of the animal showing up against 
the white of the road, it made its way 
towards it, passing within a few feet of 
Enguerrand. He sprang forward as the 
warm breath of the horse struck on his 
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cheek, and grasped at a very substantial 
foot. The owner gave a fearful shriek, 
and with a wild kick drew his foot from 
its boot. His horse, as startled by the 
cry as his rider had been by this attack 
upon his feet, shied and plunged vio 

lently, but before Enguerrand could 
recover himself, the shadow, retaining 
his equilibrium with an effort, succeeded 
in quieting the beast, and, ramming his 
remaining spur into its sides, made off. 
Enguerrand in despair flung the boot 
after him. “ Ah! cowardly Shadow !" 
he cried furiously. “ Come back and 
fight me—-or show me who you are ! " 

At this voice which pursued it the 
flying figure gave an exclamation and 
stopped suddenly. Then it turned and 
came hurrying back to Enguerrand. 
The rider flung himself from his horse 
and darted to his side. 
My preserver ! ’ 
Enguerrand. 

‘“ My messenger ! " gasped de Roche- 
ouart, and he grasped the man by the 
throat, overcome by the delight of the 
moment. 


“ That voice ! 
he cried, peering at 


The man, astounded, remained pas- 
sive for a second, and then commenced 
to struggle. 

“ Your message |! 
grasping him still more firmly. 

The man gasped in amazement, and 


" cried Enguerrand, 


then almost choking 
sailant’s fierce assault, 
understand,” he said. 

“ Your message,” repeated Enguer- 
rand, shaking him like a rattle. 

“ But you saved my life ! ”’ 

“ Fool! I don’t want your life. I 
want your message letters to 
Torrington—come ! ” 

The messenger, terrified, and already 
weak from suffocation, drew a packet 
from his pouch and gave it to Enguer- 
rand. Then he sat down suddenly on 
the grass. 

“I don’t understand,” he = said 
wearily. “ I came back to see if they 
had hurt you. I wasn’t sure till you 
spoke if it was indeed you.” 

Enguerrand had been examining the 
packet as well as he could in the red- 
dening light of the dawn. He looked 


under his as- 
‘But I don't 


your 
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down at the collapsing figure, and 
then gave a laugh. “ Forgive me 
for my roughness,” he said. “ And 
thanks for this packet. I must go.” 

The messenger made a feeble at- 
tempt to rise. “But / must take 
it,” he said. “It is the King’s 
business, sir.” c 

Enguerrand took a handful of gold 
coins from his pocket and pressed 
them into the man’s hand. Then he 
stooped and patted him on the back. 
“It is all right,” he said. “I give 
you my word of honour that I will 
deliver this packet to Torrington him- 
self.” 

“ But awe 

“My word of 
understand? " 

“ Yes Wie Dia os 

“ Which is the road to Plymouth? ” 

‘Go by this common to the next 
village. They will tell you there. It 
is but a mile distant to the inn. But 
I don't understand. I...” 

“There is no need you should,” 
said Enguerrand quietly. ‘“ When you 
return to London say that the mes- 
sages were delivered. It will be true. 
Goodbye."" And springing lightly to 
his horse, with the dawn breaking 
golden, and his heart light within him, 
Enguerrand galloped off. 

“ But I don’t understand 
he save me?" murmured the mes- 
senger in a dull way; and overcome 
by his exertions and the confusion of 
his mind, he fell quietly to sleep by 


the side of his horse. 
> * * * 


” 


honour—do you 


why did 


As Enguerrand, having delivered 
his letters to Torrington, rode into 
Exeter on his return journey, he passed 
two gaily dressed cavaliers spurring 
furiously towards the West, and fol- 
lowed by a small troup of soldiers. 

“ Messieurs Monmouth and Rus- 
sell,” he concluded, turning in his 
saddle to look after them. “I fancy 
they will be too late. This Torrington 
will have contrived to get himself 
beaten by the French fleet before they 
can arrive at Plymouth. The world 
goes well with me!” And striking 
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spurs into his horse, he made his way 
towards London and Diana. 


XXIV. 


FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


HEN Enguerrand took leave of 
Diana in order to go, as he 
supposed, to an interview with 

Mr. Wharton, Nanon joined that 
young lady, and the two girls re- 
mained for some time in close con- 
versation. Nanon appeared pleased 
to hear that her lovely friend had 
decided to remain, for the present, 
under the shelter of her father’s roof ; 
and Diana hoped that she would be 
able to prevail over Nanon’s filial 
affection and homesickness, and retain 
her a little longer for a companion. 

She felt strange and uneasy in this 
house which belonged to the father 
she had never seen, and where she 
was so constantly reminded of him— 
where every moment might take place 
that first meeting which she half 
looked forward to, yet greatly 
dreaded ; and the thought that Nanon 
would remain with her, to cheer her 
with her three-parts-Gallic liveliness, 
and give her that confidence with 
which the presence of another of her 
sex always endows a woman, relieved 
her mind, confused and overweighted 
with the scenes which had culminated 
in her present situation. 

Diana had expected and, indeed, 
had hoped to see Enguerrand de 
Rocheouart again before he set out 
on this expedition which must have 
such an important bearing on the for- 
tunes of her cause and which she 
knew was not to be undertaken with- 
out danger. After those few sweet 
moments—sweet even to her, how 
much more so to her lover !—it 
seemed to her impossible that the 
man to whom she had shown so much 
of her heart could commence a long 
and perilous journey without even a 
brief farewell to her. But when the 
evening passed and the night itself 
began to draw on, a feeling of sad- 
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ness which she could not 
commenced to distress her. 

After a time Nanon, finding her 
companion abstracted and depressed, 
suggested a search for their young 
cavalier, and Diana, though she her- 
self refused to accompany her, watched 
her depart with eyes that sparkled 
gratefully. Of course Nanon would 
find the young Frenchman; and 
Diana, taking up at hazard a hook 
which stood with others on a shelf in 
the room, set herself to passing away 
the time. 

The book turned out to be some 
speeches of Wharton’s made during 
the year *85 when he so fiercely op- 
posed James II. on the question of 
the militia and the standing army— 
the Popish standing army, as he called 
it. The eloquence of these (as they 
appeared to Diana) accusing speeches, 
the fire, the earnestness, the daring 
of them, thrilled while they shocked 
her; and for a while she forgot 
everything but the pages which held 
her eyes fascinated. When at last 
she allowed the book to drop from 
her hands and her mind to return to 
her present circumstances she became 
aware that she had been engaged for 
some hours, and that it was already 
past midnight. Enguerrand would not 
come that night; and moving to a 
bell, she rang it. 

After a little while Mistress Ward 
appeared. Shocked to see Diana 
looking pale and weary, she begged 
her instantly to seek her couch, over- 
whelming her with motherly attentions 
and pressing upon her various old- 
fashioned restoratives which she de- 
clared were infallible and which Diana 
had some difficulty in declining. She 
gave an evasive reply to Diana’s in- 
quiries for Nanon, declaring that she 
supposed that young lady in bed long 
before ; and as Diana did not feel 


combat 


inclined to question the garrulous old 
lady concerning Enguerrand, she was 
obliged to retire for the night with 
only a very faint hope that she might 
hear more of her young Frenchman 
before he-should leave on the morrow. 
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Alas! when the morrow came she 
found herself a prisoner, as Enguer- 
rand had on the previous day. True, 
her captivity was gilded. Her sleep- 
ing chamber led off from the boudoir 
where she had received Enguerrand, 
and this second room was open to 
her; but with those two apartments 
her liberty was bounded. She had 
risen early and breakfasted without 
attempting to go out, unwilling to 
appear to seek the companionship ot 
either Nanon or Enguerrand were 
they, as it appeared, disinclined to 
give it; but weary at last of solitude 
she had gone to the boudoir door, in- 
tending to walk in the garden. The 
door was locked ; and imagining some 
mistake on the part of Mistress Ward, 
she rang the bell for that lady. 

Mistress Ward appeared after a 
moment or two, placid and self-con- 
tained as usual; but she opened the 
door cautiously when she entered, and 
she closed it after her with a little 
compressing of her lips as she faced 
Diana and inquired her wishes. 

“I wish to walk in the garden,” 
said Diana coldly, not entirely un- 
observant of the old lady’s manner. 
“Ts it forbidden by chance ?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

Diana's eyes flamed at this sudden 
confirmation of what had only been a 
faint suspicion, and she made a step 
to the door with a haughty gesture. 
But Mistress Ward held her place 
firmly, while her keen eyes softened. 
“Ah, madam!" she said gravely, 
“cannot you trust Mr. Wharton? Ah, 
if you knew him as I do, you would 
know that everything he does is 
right.” 

Diana hesitated and 
coldly. 

“Doubtless you think so,” she said. 
“It is quite right that you should, in 
your position. But excuse me, Mr. 
Wharton has no authority over myself, 
or has forfeited any that he had. Let 
me pass, please.” 

Mistress Ward flushed at Diana's 
tone. “Madam,” she said, “ you 
might easily compel me to let you 


then smiled 
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pass. You are younger than I am, 
and nothing would persuade me to use 
force to stop you; but even outside 
these rooms you would not be free. 
There are other of Mr. Wharton's 
servants in the house, and there is not 
one of us who would not willingly give. 
our lives to further his wishes.” 

Diana stamped her foot. “ Then I 
am a prisoner?” she said angrily. 

“Oh, madam! why put it so? This 
is your father’s house, though he gives 
me the use of it. And your father 
himself will soon be here.” 

“My friend, Mademoiselle Grabi- 
jeon? Where is she?” 

Mistress Ward's eyes commenced to 
water. It was evident that she was 
overwhelmed by her position. “ Ah, 
Madam Diana!” she said, almost im- 
ploringly, “I am only a poor old 
woman who nursed you on her knee 
when you were a baby, and who has 
given ‘her’ humble life to serve your 
family. I would rather bite my old 


tongue out than deny you anything 


. . but... Mr. Wharton gave 
me no orders about the young lady.” 

“Well; then let her come to me.” 

“I can’t, madam. I was not told 
to.” 

Diana wrinkled her brow for a 
moment in hesitation, then her good 
heart came to her rescue. “ You only 
do your duty; at least I am com- 
pelled to believe so,” she said after a 
pause. “ You may retire. I will wait 
for my father.” 

Mistress Ward's face brightened. 
“ Ah, Madam Diana,” she said eagerly, 
“you need not fear that when he 
comes all will not be well!” 

“When will he come?” 

“To-day, madam. I don’t know 
when. Till then, anything that any 
one of us can do, you may be sure 
you have only to ask for.” 

Diana could not resist the pleading 
of the old woman’s tones, and smiled 
kindly upon her as she retired. When 
she had gone she flung herself on to 
a couch, and resting her lovely head 
upon her hand, she thought. 

“Oh, yes, I may forgive his ser- 
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vants, his creatures,” she said, pres- 
sing her hands to her burning brow. 
“He has fascinated them, as_ he 
fascinates every one—even even 
Enguerrand! But let us see how 
he will meet me! A prisoner! a 
prisoner! Me! How dare he! And 
I trusted to him! But what right has 
he to keep me here—what claim over 
the child of the wife whose heart he 
broke? Oh, wicked as it may be, I 
feel I hate this man, when I think 
of her—when I think of the way he 
treated his king, the way he has 
treated others! Even this house dis- 
quiets—terrifies me, though I hardly 
know why. This is not his home, for 
he lives nearer the heart of London 
~—-and his nurse’s? this house his 
nurse’s?” Her’ eye ran over the 
stained glass and satin hangings—the 
tapestry couches and inlaid cabinets. 
“His nurse’s house !” 

Diana’s thoughts flew to Enguer- 
rand and the scene of the previous 
day, and her proud dark eye softened. 
But why had he left her without a 
sign? Was this some new trick of 
her father’s, or was it—no, it could 
not be that there had not been truth 
in the young Frenchman's tones when 
he had claimed the right to serve her. 
The future seemed all dark and lonely 
as she looked down its uncertain 
vistas, but one gleam of hope at least 
shone out to lighten it. “ Enguer- 
rand.” “Her knight ’’—she smiled. 
Then suddenly she turned pale. A 
step was approaching the door—a step 
that was certainly not that of Mistress 
Ward—a quick light impetuous tread 
that had reached the door almost 
before she had time to rise to her 
feet, and every pressure of which 
seemed to imprint itself upon her 
heart. With her hands clasped to her 
bosom she stood breathless, while a 
light tap came at the door. Her 
tongue refused to answer her numbed 
will. The key turned and the door 
opened. Then a voice created to 
thrill made her turn pale with the 
murmured word “ Diana,’’ and _ her 





father stood before her. 
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Diana, with her fingers clasping the 
lace on her bosom, and her body rigid, 
stared wildly. Was this her father 
indeed? But how could she doubt 
it? A figure seeming grace personi- 
fied, a face without a wrinkle or a 
line to shade its calm and sunny 
beauty, eyes brilliant and _ piercing, 
clear as a child’s—the step, the move- 
ments of an eager youth rather than 


aman. “Diana.” The tone was all 
a father’s. She trembled and swayed 
slightly. “My child.” And he was 


at her side. He supported her to a 
couch, he knelt at her feet and held 
her hand, looking into her face with 
love mingled with anxiety written on 
his expressive features. Her heart 
was suffocating her. “ My mother ! 
my mother !”’ she cried piteously, and 
her senses left her. 

When she recovered she was alone 
with Mistress Ward, who was engaged 
in tending to her. All came back to 
her at once. Her eyes, almost terror 
stricken, searched the room wildly. 
Mistress Ward patted her hand gently. 
“ There, there, dear !”’ she said softly, 
“you are better. May I tell your 
father you will see him now? He will 
be so anxious. He is waiting.” 

Diana bent her head, even while she 
clung to the fingers of the old woman, 
as if she trembled to let her go. The 
old lady released herself gently with 
another soothing —‘ There, dear, 
there |’ and moved to the door. She 
heard Wharton’s voice speaking, and 
he entered smiling gently. 

“You are better?” he asked. 
“Forgive me! I frightened you—I 
took you by surprise?” 

Diana’s voice sounded to her very 
weak and distant. ‘I expected you,” 
she faltered. 

Wharton glanced at her quickly, 
and then turning to the window he 
opened it. “ The air is beautiful out- 
side,” he said; “it is spring.” He 
held the casement open, and with a 
gesture invited Diana to his side. She 
breathed in the fresh morning air 
with a delightful relief. ‘ Sweet, is 
it not? "’ he said, looking out over the 
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still dewy lawn sprinkled with flowers. 
“It is hardly summer yet—see the 
spring flowers still hold their heads 
high with pride at having replaced 
those of the autumn. Diana, you hate 
me, poor child ; you imagine me false, 
wicked, a criminal? How can you 
help it?” 

Diana trembled, and clasped her 
fingers together. 

Wharton took one of her hands 
gently and looked down at her kindly. 
‘* How she trembles!” he said, smil- 
ing. ‘Ah, I fear you have been 
taught to hate me, Diana.” 

“ Never—but by my own 

“Ah! Has your own heart taught 
you to hate me, Diana? How beauti- 
ful you are, dear child! Well, I 
must win your heart back then. Un- 
less some one more fortunate .*. . ah, 
you blush! I have heard your sad 
story, child. I knew nothing but good 
of Mr. Dundas. But you did not 
love him? It was a marriage de con- 


venance? Your heart was in your cause 


—you are a fierce little Jacobite, I 
hear, Diana. But is your heart still 
only your king’s, or has this young 
Frenchman —— Oh, what a tell-tale 
cheek! But he is a fine young man, 
and will go far—you need not blush 
for him, I am confident ; but have you 
no corner in your heart that I might 
win, Diana? I? your father? ”’ 

“ Father?’ 

‘Call me your father again! Ah, 
for some men the world is hard, Diana 

but you women have gentle hearts— 
you forgive us. You take us back 
worn and repentant to your bosoms 
you are never harsh. Come, sit by 
me on this couch—talk to me—tell me 
of your life. Your poor mother? Did 
she ever speak of me, Diana? ”’ 

Diana, pale, uncertain, fascinated 
almost against her will, seated herself 
by her father’s side while he held her 
hand and patted it gently, murmuring 
soothing words and holding her with 
the spell of his voice and dazzling 
eyes. Where had her resolutions 
gone, her hatred, her pity, her resent- 
ment for her mother’s fate? All 
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seemed to have melted away under 
the magic of this feeling never before 
experienced by her—the love of a 
father. 

An hour passed like a dream, while 
Diana spoke to her father of her life 
at the French Court, of her mother’s - 
death, and her unhappy husband who 
had loved her so well and asked so 
little in return. Then Wharton rose, 
and pleading affairs, left her, promis- 
ing to return before evening. 

Diana blushed as she asked him if 
she were free to walk in the garden. 

Wharton smiled. “ Dear child, you 
forgive me for keeping you a prisoner 
until I could see you—until I could 
beg you to rest here safe from your 
enemies and the possible fate of your 
friends? But now you will not fly 
from me, Diana? Yes, go where you 
will, the house and grounds are free 
to you. But remember, though the 
gates are not shut to you, Diana, 
beyond them lies a world which you, 
more perhaps than most people, should 
know is cruel. And that reminds me, 
talking of prisoners, I tried to save 
your Frenchman from possible com- 
plications by turning the key of the 
room I intended for him. Alas! for 
my poor house. I find, on my return, 
that he has gone some way towards 
demolishing it. Ah! he is a terrible 
fellow, I assure you. One would 
think, from the appearance of the 
apartment and the hole in the wall, 
that I had tried to imprison a thunder- 
bolt... And he told to Diana, who 
listened eagerly, the circumstances of 
Enguerrand’s departure. 

When her father had left her, 
Diana, delighted to find herself free 
again, and longing to seek some shady 
nook in the depths of the garden 
where she could muse undisturbed, 
made her way out, and in a delightful 
old summer house, overlooking a small 
lake, she dreamed away the morning. 

The altitude of the sun warned her 
at last that it was near midday, and 
she remembered poor little Nanon 
whom she had not seen since the pre- 
vious day, and who must be wondering 
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vainly what had happened to her. She 
almost was surprised that the young 
girl had not discovered her in her 
rustic retreat by the little lake. She 
made her way through some part of 
the rambling cottage without meeting 
Nanon, or indeed any one; but pre- 
sently entering a small and exquisitely 
furnished salon, her eyes were caught 
by a cloak evidently carelessly thrown 
down upon a chair. The cloak was a 
beautiful one, of such rare material 
and charming design that Diana’s eyes 
were fascinated by it. She walked to 
it, and examined it nearer. It fas- 
tened at the throat by a jewelled 
clasp, a clasp whose value must dwarf 
even that of the cloak itself. To 
whom could it belong, Diana won- 
dered. Certainly not to Mistress 
Ward. By comparative value, not 
even necessarily to the owner of this 
elegant house. The person who could 
wear such a cloak and leave it and 
its clasp lying about so carelessly must 
be wealthy beyond the ordinary. / nd 
it was a woman's cloak. 

Diana’s earlier suspicions concern- 
ing this mysterious house returned to 
her afresh. Suddenly she heard a 
step in the next room. The handle 
of the door turned, and taking to flight 
by some instinct, she had barely time 
to seek the recess of the tall stained 
glass window and draw the em- 
broidered curtain across before her. 

Two people entered the room, and 
Diana heard Mistress Ward speaking. 
Then another voice, sweet but haughty, 
and evidently addressed to an inferior. 
Diana cast a quick glance through the 
curtain, and her cheek turned deadly 
white as that dark imperial beauty 
caught her eye. “ You will be good 
enough to tell Mr. Wharton that I 
am gone on business to Edgware. I 
shall return before evening.’”’ It was 
Audrey Edmonton who spoke. Diana 
had seen her at the French Court in 
the days when that haughty beauty 
was still welcomed by queens. Her 
heart fell suddenly, and almost ceased 
to beat, as under the pressure of some 
terrible shock. ‘“ Lady Edmonton— 
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Thomas Wharton.” 
had heard those names coupled, and 
each called the evil genius of the 
other, as the speaker was friendly to 


How often she 


the man or the woman. How often 
she had blushed at the hint, or the 
sneer, indifferent as she had been to 
the father whom she did not know, or 
knew only as bad. But now how 
changed were her feelings towards 
Wharton—how softened, how altered, 
she trembled to think, under the shock 
of this “ discovery,’’ as it seemed to 
her. For of course this house was 
Audrey’s ! And he had asked her, his 
daughter, there—had met her there— 
thrilled her there with his gentleness, 
his patience, his love. And Mistress 
Ward, with her kind motherly ways, 
who had told her that her master had 
passed over this house to her—she 
also had lied and deceived her. It 
was all too horrible. With an effort 
she kept herself motionless, breathless, 
while Audrey raised the cloak from 
the chair, and permitting the old 
woman to assist her to fling it over 
her shoulders, turned to the door. 
Motionless she remained while Mis- 
tress Ward accompanied Audrey down 
the passage, and until she heard 
through the open window the carriage 
dash along the drive and pass the 
garden: gates. Then hastening to her 
room, she seized her hat and riding 
whip. She had been deceived, but the 
brief dream was dispelled, she told 


herself. She could stay in the place 
where that woman lived no longer. 
* * * * 
XXV. 


M. DE BOUFFLEURS TO THE RESCUE. 


ANON GRABIJEON, accustomed 
N all her life to political intrigue, 
had a great deal of natural 
penetration, and this penetration was 
increased by her affection for Diana 
Wharton. She had of course guessed 
Enguerrand’s feelings towards Diana, 
and had gathered from various slight 
hints on that lady’s part something 
of what had occurred between the two 
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on the previous day. It had there- 
fore seemed as strange to her as to 
Diana that the young Frenchman 
should leave the house without a word 
of farewell. That he had left, how- 
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quired both of the gardeners and the 
indoor servants of Enguerrand’s where - 
abouts, and at last, by dint of coaxing, 
she had contrived to get from one of 
the older women some account of his 


Enguerrand drew his sword. 


ever, she could not doubt, for a care- 
ful investigation of the premises failed 
to disclose him. Nanon had not the 
least fear or mauvaise honte, and she 
had not restricted her investigations 
to searching the house; she had in- 


She 


detention and subsequent escape. 
had even contrived to catch a glimpse 
‘of the havoc he had created in his 
prison-chamber, and had opened her 
eyes wide at the hole in the wall. 


Flushed with excitement at her 
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news, she was returning to relate all 
to Diana, when she was’ met by 
Mistress Ward. That old lady had, 
as she had said, no instructions con- 
cerning Mdlle. Nanon. But it ap- 
peared to her that it was impossible 
to keep Diana enclosed in her two 
rooms, and at the same time to permit 
the other young girl to go backwards 
and forwards at her will. Having no 
instructions, she could not imprison 
Nanon ; therefore the only thing was 
to keep her from Diana until Wharton 
himself should come and release her 
from her difficulty. Seeing Nanon 
hastening to Diana’s room, she hastily 
stopped her. “ Madame has retired,” 
she said firmly. 

Nanon stopped surprised, but she 
had been absent some time, and it 
appeared possible. ‘“ Are you certain, 
Mistress Ward?” she asked. “I 
fancy she expected me.” 

‘“ Quite certain, miss,” replied the 
old lady. “I saw her to bed myself. 


The poor young lady was very tired.” 
Nanon shrugged her shoulders and 


resigned herself. She could see Diana 
in the morning; and meanwhile, as 
Enguerrand was gone, nothing would 
be lost. ‘ 

In the morning, however, she dis- 
covered that the passage leading to 
Diana’s rooms was locked, and an 
appeal to Mistress Ward resulted in 
evasive answers merely, and a promise 
that she should see her during the 
day. 

Nanon hurried back to her room, 
and locking the door set herself to 
thinking all this out. In common 
with every other person of Jacobite 
tendencies, the name of Wharton was 
abhorrent to her, and the circum- 
stances of her life, bringing her into 
contact chiefly with people who had 
the strongest possible reasons to fear 
the Government, had made her look 
upon Diana’s father as one differing 
not very greatly from Satan himself. 
She had heard, also, the way in which 
Diana had spoken of him when they 
had talked together at Dungeness ; 
and only the terror of Beckman’s 


close pursuit had enabled her to assist 
in persuading Diana to seek refuge in 
Wharton’s house. But at that time 
she had looked upon it indeed as a 
refuge. Now she found that it was 
a prison—a prison from which Diana’s 
beloved had escaped, but from which 
it was hardly to be hoped that she, 
alone and unaided, could rescue Diana. 
At first she thought of awaiting Whar- 
ton’s arrival, and demanding the cap- 
tive’s release. But the thought of 
bearding in his own castle this terrible 
man daunted even her courage. ‘ Oh, 
if I were a man!” came the inevit- 
able cry of her sex, and the inevitable 
answer followed. One is not a sword 
oneself, but by means of a sword one 
does sometimes terrible things. En- 
guerrand had gone—it was useless to 
seek him. But there remained still 
the fourth member of their little party, 
and her admirer, de Bouffleurs ! She 
would seek him. He would face this 
terrible man for her sake, and rescue 
Diana from who knew what snare? 

But even while she bethought her 
of her weapon, Nanon’s little heart 
beat dully. This Wharton, protected 
by the devil who urged him to his 
crimes, was by common report invin- 
cible, and de Bouffleurs was so rash. 
If they should fight? Alas! the 
struggle was only brief in Nanon’s 
heart. Diana’s misfortunes won the 
day, and she rose at last determined. 
De Bouffleurs, though he knew it not, 
and sat in his inn drinking, as ignorant 
of his doom as the regardless lambs, 
was in that brief moment offered up on 
Nanon’s altar, and cheerfully sacrificed 
for friendship’s sake. 

It was too early in the morning for 
the little stout gentleman to have 
drunk much, especially as Patrick had 
left him to return to Wharton; and 
Nanon was welcomed by him with 
delight when she reached the Cider 
Butt after a hurried walk. 

M. de Bouffleurs was already com- 
mencing to feel anxious for Enguer- 
rand’s sake, as both he and Patrick 
had an idea that the young French- 
man had communicated, or attempted 



























to communicate; something of import- 
ance to them on the previous night. 
However, he had received Enguer- 
rand’s message telling him to seek him 

at Mistress Ward's, and he had not 

for that reason anticipated anything 

very bad. When Nanon informed him 

of Enguerrand’s imprisonment and 

escape, and of Diana’s present cap- 

tivity, de Bouffleurs seized his plumed 

hat and sword and made for the door, 

unmindful of the flirtation he had 

commenced with the young girl. 

“Ventrebleu! This is too much!” 

he said. ‘“ De Rocheouart imprisoned 
and forced to burrow through walls ! 

That lovely Madame Dundas kept 
from her friends ! Oh! and I thought 
this Wharton a gentleman!” 

Nanon followed him to the hotel 
doors, imploring him to do nothing 
violent, and a little terrified at this 
sudden response to her desires. But 
de Bouffleurs put her aside politely 
but firmly. “ Stay here, mademoiselle, 
until I return,” he said coldly. “ This 
is a man’s work—and ventrebleu! as 
I live, 1 think I am just the man to 
see it through!” 

* * * x 

Wharton, delighted with his first 
interview with Diana, was not long in 
disposing of the affairs which had 
taken him from her side; and he 
presently returned to the cottage 
which had formerly been the scene of 
many a revelry, but which now and 
henceforth, he knew, would be sacred 
to him. 

As he made his way up the carriage 
drive he was surprised to find that all 
the gates were open, and that no 
servant came to meet him as he ap- 
proached the front entrance. The 
door, however, stood ajar, and he 
entered the house, where all seemed 
silent and deserted. There was no 
noise from the servants’ quarters, and 
no Mistress Ward to receive him; and 
making his way through one or two 
of the rooms, he was amazed to find 
them half dismantled—the furniture 
thrown about; the curtains torn down ; 
even here and there the windows shat- 
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tered, and the whole place looking as 
if it had undergone a siege and been 
sacked remorselessly by some furious 
enemy. 

He rang the bells, but no one re- 
plied ; he called, but no one came. 
He ran hurriedly through the house ; 
but he found no trace of a living 
being. Diana, Mistress Ward, Lady 
Edmonton, servants—all seemed to 
have disappeared. 

At last, in a little room near the 
garden, he discovered de Bouffleurs 
fast asleep on a couch. Wharton 
went towards him and looked down at 
him, unable for a moment to recall 
where he had seen those expressive 
features before. Then he recollected 
the night at Tunbridge, and, surprised 
to see Enguerrand’s companion in this 
mysteriously deserted house, he tapped 
him on the shoulder. M. de Bouf- 
fleurs opened his eyes sleepily, and 
then sprang quickly to his feet. 

“ Ah, it is you? Good!” he said. 

“ Yes, it is I,” said Wharton. “ But 
for Heaven's sake, monsieur .. .” 

“M. de Bouffleurs.” 

“M. de Bouffleurs, tell me what 
this all means. Why is the house 
empty? Where is my daughter? 
Where is Mistress Ward? What, in 
God's name, has been happening 
here?" 

“ Precisely. Where is your daugh- 
ter, Mr. Wharton? and where is my 
friend? ” 

“ Your friend? Oh yes—he got out 
through my wall. By the appearance 
of this house he might have been back 
again.” 

“You shut 
Wharton? " 

“Only temporarily, 1 assure you, 
M. de Bouffleurs. Accept my assur- 
ances that it was for his good. But 
my daughter, man, my daughter? ” 

De Bouffleurs stepped up to him 
and looked at him sternly. “ That is 
what I have come to ask you,” he said. 

“It is very good of you to take an 
interest in my daughter, M. de Bouf- 
fleurs. I do not know whether you 
are drunk or mad.” 


my friend up, Mr. 
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“Mr. Wharton |" 

“In either case I will humour you 
to a certain extent. Listen. I left 
my daughter here a _ few hours 
ago eetsan 
“ Imprisoned—I know it.” 

“Oh, you know it? But as it 
happens she was not imprisoned. She 
was free to go where she would—and, 
my God, man, she has gone! Can't 
you see she has gone!” 

M. de Bouffleurs scratched his 
head. ‘Oh yes, she has gone,” he 
said. ‘There is no doubt of that. 
I have looked for her everywhere.” 

“Ah! then it is you who have 
ravaged my house? By Heaven, I am 
thankful that M. de Rocheouart and 
yourself are only two, or I should not 
have a house left at all. And my 
servants—the mistress of this house? 
Lady Edmonton? What of them? 
How long have you been here?” 

“Oh, the servants? Ah, yes, there 
was a groom or two, I think... 
and perhaps a maid or so . . . but I 
fancy . . . yousee, they would not 
let me in. But they are quite safe, 
I assure you, Mr. Wharton. You see, 
I found it necessary to draw my sword 

. and after a little argument, par- 
dieu |! they ran away.” 

Wharton stared at him. ‘ Oh, you 
made my servants run away? But 
Mistress Ward? Lady Edmonton?” 

“Mistress Ward? Let me think. 
I fancy I heard one of the grooms 
saying that someone had discovered 
Mademoiselle Diana’s absence and had 
gone to warn you of it. I am not 
sure I did not believe them at the 
time. I saw no other lady. But, 
mor’dieu, can I have been mistaken? 
Can they have been speaking the 
truth? Ventrebleu! it is possible, see- 
ing that the young lady is certainly 
not here.” 

Wharton began to pace the room, 
reflecting. “I must have missed 
Ward. Yes, that is it,’’ he mused. 
“Diana has fled, and the old soul has 
set off to tell me. But what has 
happened then? (Why has the child 
gone? and where? And where can 
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Audrey be? If I could only find 
Audrey, perhaps she would know. You 
are sure, M. de Bouffleurs, that you 
saw nothing of Lady Edmonton—a 
tall dark woman? You did not by 
accident frighten her, too, with your 
sword? ” 

“No, I saw no lady. Believe me, 
Mr. Wharton, I know how to behave 
to a lady. I should have merely 
asked her to give up mademoiselle. 
We should have understood one 
another at once.” 

“ Strange,"" murmured Wharton. 
““M. de Bouffleurs, will you remain 
here until I return?” he said sud- 
denly. “I must go at once to seek 
help—to make inquiries. My daughter 
is gone—this may all end badly, 
though Heaven grant not!” 

“Remain here? Oh, pardieu, Mr. 
Wharton! While you escape!” 

“Escape? Oh, you are certainly 
drunk. Well, go then. But I must 
leave.” 

““ Monsieur, I am not drunk, though 
that is the second time you have made 
that offensive insinuation. Perhaps I 
am not drunk enough for your pur- 
pose. To be frank with you, I do 
not understand all this. I had a 
friend—he is gone, disappeared. And 
you confess that you attempted to de- 
tain him. There was a young lady, 
who may or may not be your daugh- 
RE oh 

‘““M. de Bouffleurs, be careful.’ 

“But who at least had honoured us 
by placing herself under our protec- 
tion. She has gone too. And now 
you propose to disappear. Oh, no, 
Mr. Wharton, you do not go—or at 
least you do not go until I see further 
into this mystery.” 

“ Psha |’ said (Wharton impatiently, 
“| have no time to waste. Let me 
pass,” and he made a step towards the 
door. 

But de Bouffleurs, now thoroughly 
convinced that there was some 
treachery at work, darted before him. 

“No,” he said firmly. 

Wharton's hand flew to his sword, 
but he laughed and withdrew it again. 
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“My good fellow,” he said, “ can't 
you understand that our interests, for 
the present at least, are identical? 
You want to find your friends—I want 
to find my daughter. When we have 
both attained our desire I can thank 
you for—as you put it—your protec- 
tion of my daughter. Meanwhile we 
are wasting precious time.” 

De Bouffleurs, who had watched 
with gleaming eyes Wharton's sword 
hand, nodded his head in assent. 

“Yes, that is it exactly,” he said. 
“We are wasting precious time,” and 
he drew his sword. 

Wharton bit his lip impatiently. 
“Oh, this is too much,” he said. 
“You want me to fight you!” 

“Just a little—just a pass or two. 
That is all. If you kill me you can 
go where you will, and my friends 
must take care of themselves. If I 
kill you I promise you that your death 
shall be broken to Mademoiselle 
Diana with all possible delicacy. But 
yes, I am afraid, if you insist on leav- 


ing these matters unexplained, we must 
fight.” 


“M. de Bouffleurs, I have not the 


least desire to kill you, in spite of 
your proceedings in this house. And 
I do not in the least see why you 
should wish to kill me. But since 
there is no other way, let us come 
out into the garden. And now I 
think of it, I believe there was a 
meeting arranged between us. You 
objected to some words of mine, I fancy.” 

“Mr. Wharton, your memory is ex- 
cellent. I begin to like you again. 
Peste! when we have fought I shall 
perhaps commence to believe that you 
know no more of all this than I do!” 

“Think it now and save time, M. 
de Bouffleurs,"” murmured Wharton 
persuasively. “ You are a man of 
sense, I am sure.” 

“I said when we have fought,” re 
turned de Bouffleurs, leading the way 
into the garden. “I might never get 
another opportunity such as this.” 

Wharton ground his teeth despair- 
ingly, and followed grumbling. 

Arrived on the lawn, de Bouffleurs 


cast a look up at the sun. It was 
early in the afternoon and there were 
few shadows. “I can sacrifice no- 
thing to a swordsman of Mr. Whar- 
ton’s ability,” he said. ‘“ Shall we 
draw lots for position?” 

Wharton had seated himself care- 
lessly on a rustic chair, while he 
watched de Bouffleurs making his pre- 
parations. ‘“ Arrange it as you will,” 
he said, thinking of Diana. 

De Bouffleurs selected two blades 
of grass of unequal length, and en- 
closing them in his fist, he offered the 
two ends to Wharton. “If you draw 
the longest you have the benefit of 
position,” he said. 

Wharton plucked one of the blades 
of grass without looking at it. 

“You have the longest,” said de 
Bouffleurs calmly. ‘“ Then you choose 
where you will stand.” 

Wharton was biting his fingers re- 
flectively. “Now where would she 
go?” he murmured. 

De Bouffleurs had withdrawn, and 
having folded up his doublet and 
placed it on the grass carefully, was 
testing the temper of his sword by 
sticking the point into the ground and 
making it spring into the air. 

Presently he turned to Wharton, 
surprised to see him buried in thought. 
“Mr. Wharton,” he called politely, 
“I am waiting.” - 

“So you are,” said Wharton, look- 
up. ‘“ Excuse me,” and he rose about 
as heavily as a tombstone, and put 
himself upon guard. 

De Bouffleurs drew back quickly. 
“ But you haven't taken off your coat,” 
he said. 

“My coat? Ah, true. 
you are quite right,” 
absently, and he drew his arms 
through the sleeves. ‘ Where do you 
imagine Diana would go?” he asked 
musingly. 

De _ Bouffleurs frowned. “ Mr. 
Wharton,” he said coldly, “I have 
the honour to tell you that I am 
considered a rather good sword . . .” 

“ Indeed; M. de Bouffleurs | ’ said 
Wharton carelessly. 


Thank you, 
said Wharton 
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“Yes, monsieur, and I warn you 
that it will be necessary for you to 
take a little more interest in this 
affair than you appear to do at present, 
| oe eines 

“Or?” Wharton glanced at the 
little man, who had drawn himself up 
to his full height with some dignity. 

“Or, pardieu, you will never take 
any interest in anything again. Are 
you ready?” And their swords 
crossed. 

De Bouffleurs felt that the crown- 
ing moment of his life had commenced, 
and fenced like it, his brow eager and 
intent as usual when he fought, his 
little body planted firmly, and his arm 
irresistible. Wharton, on the con- 
trary, appeared careless and a little 
preoccupied, though his fine features 
had resumed the good -humoured smile 
with which he had defeated and dis- 
armed so many antagonists. Quick 
of observation as he was, he had 
anticipated finding a good swordsman 
in this ready little Frenchman, but he 
had not been prepared to find such 
a complete master of his weapon ; 
and though he fenced easily and held 
his own apparently without effort, his 
brow after a moment or two com- 
menced to cloud. “I should have 
avoided this foolery until Diana was 
safe,” he thought, as he parried one 
of de Bouffleurs’ lightning lunges. 
“ But how to have avoided it with this 
little fire-eater. Lord! who would 
have expected to find a Crichton in 
this dumpling? I must be careful or 
there may be an accident.” 

The fencing was slow, for de Bouf- 
fleurs knew with whom he had to 
deal; and, besides he was enjoying 
one of the rare moments of a lifetime. 
As for Wharton, he never attacked, he 
only defended himself. 

Presently, however, de Bouffleurs 
began to change his method, and to 
press Wharton hard. He was acquir- 
ing confidence ; and commencing to 
fancy he had the measure of his good- 
humoured antagonist, he made one of 
those charges which had so discon- 
certed Enguerrand at their first meet- 
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ing. (Wharton retreated lightly and 
easily, but in spite of his wonderful 
skill, during an extremely rapid en- 
counter, his shirt sleeve suddenly 
turned crimson and a stream of blood 
trickled down his left wrist. 

De Bouffleurs gave a little chuckle. 
“ Mine!" he cried, and the next 
moment his sword, enticed from his 
grip by some miraculous skill, left his 
hand and went sailing away over his 
head. 

Absolutely amazed, he turned and 
stared after it. ‘ Mon Dieu!” he 
gasped, “I have heard of that trick 
of yours, but I never believed it pos- 
sible. Oh, Mr. Wharton, kill me— 
kill me! I have been a fool all my 
life, for I thought I was invincible.” 

“Pooh!” returned Wharton good- 
humouredly. “ That is simply a trick 
—a trick which has saved my life 
many a time when it has_ been 
threatened by' a better swordsman than 


myself. Pick up your sword, sir.” 
De Bouffleurs hesitated. “ You 
spare me,” he said doubtfully. “ You 


tell me to take my sword again? 
Beware, sir. This time I shall not 
be deceived by your trick, and I may 
kill you, for I have a queer kind of 
pride in my skill, and the knowledge 
that it has failed me, and that you 
have not taken advantage of your 
fortune, may make me hate you.” 

““M. de Bouffleurs,”’ said Wharton 
rather sadly, ‘““so many people hate 
me that sometimes I wonder why I 
take the trouble to defend myself in 
these duels into which they draw me. 
I would as soon die by your hand as 
another’s. But I warn you I shall 
not allow myself to be killed, if I can 
avoid it to-day, for I have something 
I wish to do before I die. But come, 
let us finish.” 

De Bouffleurs, with a dark face, 
took up his sword and the battle com- 
menced again in earnest. It might 
have ended badly on this occasion, 
for de Bouffleurs’ vanity was smarting 
under his disarmament, but that before 
more than a pass or two had been 
made, a carriage dashed up the drive, 
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and whirling past the lawn; stopped 
hurriedly at a cry from its occupant. 
The door opened and Lady Edmonton 
descended. The two duellists were 
too earnestly engaged for them to 
notice if a dozen carriages had passed 
them, and Audrey reached their side 
without being observed, and stood for 
a second, her eyes fixed with a look 
of pride on Wharton. But when she 
saw the blood 

staining his 

white shirt she 


turned pale and J) 


darted forward. 
“Wharton!” 
she cried. 
“Gentlemen! 
what is this ?” 

The two men 
drew back 
quickly, and 
Wharton made 
a little grimace. 
“A fencing 
lesson, Audrey 
dear,” he said 
with a_ smile. 
“T have meta 
professor of the 
art, I assure 
you.” 

“A lesson ? 
Ah, Wharton!” 
She turned to 
de Bouffleurs, 
‘¢ Ah, monsieur, 
cease this duel, 
please, for it is 
a duel, I see! 
Can you hope 
to conquer Mr. 
Wharton? and 
while I am 
looking on! What do you fight for 
— honour? revenge? What honour, 
what vengeance can be satisfied in a 
duel where one seeks life and the other 
merely defends what he has risked, 
ah, far too frequently! Be satisfied, 
monsieur, that you have drawn that 
blood for every drop of which I would 
give all of mine. I tell you, mon- 
sieur, should you see in Mr. Wharton's 
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Beckman the spy. 
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eyes the look that just now lowered 
in your own, your life would not be 
worth a moment’s purchase.” 

De Bouffleurs, always at the mercy 
of any woman, blushed crimson, and 
hastily dropped the point of his 
weapon. Then taking off his plumed 
hat he bowed low to Audrey. 
““Madam; you are right,” he said, 


biting his lip. “Mr. Wharton has 


already spared 
my life. My 
vanity has al- 
ways been my 
ruin, but don’t 
let it gain me 
your contempt. 
Mr. Wharton, 
forgive me for 
doubting you; 
which, indeed, 
Iam not quite 
sure that I ever 
did. Take 
madam’s_ car- 
riage and seek 
for your daugh- 
ter. I willstay 
here or assist 
in your search 
— which you 
will.” 

“Your daugh- 
ter?” said Au- 
drey, turning to 
Wharton him- 
self. 

“The poor 
child has gone 
—left me for I 
know not 
where,” and 
Wharton _ re- 
lated what had 
passed since the morning. 

Audrey decided quickly. ‘ Let this 
gentleman wait here,” she said. “ His 
friend will return when his journey is 
finished, and perhaps he will be able 
to give us some clue to her proceed- 
ings. You, Wharton, come with me. 
My horses are swift and she cannot 
have gone far. We shall hear of her 
on the roads. There is no time to 








be lost; for I hear in the city that 
the Government is determined not to 
let a Jacobite escape. She may meet 
at any moment with one of the mes- 
sengers who are scouring London, and 
beauty such as hers would not pass 
unnoticed.” 

And with a flashing smile at de 
Bouffleurs; which made that little 
gentleman blush again, she _ bore 
Wharton off to her carriage. 


XXVI. 
DIANA TAKEN. 


N the days when he still possessed 
two ears, Mr. Beckman, King’s 
messenger and spy, had been a 

man with but a single purpose. This 
purpose was to fish for and capture as 
many Jacobite emissaries and asso- 
ciates as he could by any means 
wheedle on to his hook. And as the 
fish were tolerably careless, and the 
spy very skilful, Mr. Beckman had 
achieved a considerable amount of 
notoriety. The loss of his. ear at 
Patrick's hands had given him another 
object in life—revenge. He would 
be revenged on Patrick. But as 
Patrick was Wharton’s servant, and 
consequently allied with his masters, 
he endeavoured to twist this new spite 
and hatred so that it would come more 
into line with his original purpose in 
life. He charged Patrick with the loss 
of his ear, and Patrick would have to 
pay for it; but in his own heart he 
also blamed Enguerrand for his dis- 
figurement. Had Enguerrand not ap- 
peared during the fight in the little 
garden, he considered that he would 
have defeated Patrick, and so have 
retained his two ears. And in the 
profession he practised it was agree- 
able to have as many of those organs 
as possible. Also, he had twice had 
Enguerrand and his companions on 
his hook, and on both occasions they 
had escaped him. 

When he had fled from the garden, 
therefore, his first act was to go some- 
where where he could have his ear 
bound up, or, rather, the place where 
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his ear had been. His second pro- 
ceeding was to creep back to the 
hotel and discover what had happened 
to the rest of his Jacobites. 

He was not long in finding that 
Diana, Enguerrand, and Nanon were 
no longer there ; and that Patrick and 
de Bouffleurs would be there until the 
morning. He deduced this latter 
argument from the fact that when he 
peered through the window the two 
companions were engaged in opening 
their fourth bottle of wine. Besides, 
in any case, he felt that Enguerrand 
and the two women would prove easier 
game than de Bouffleurs and the man 
who had already robbed him of an ear. 

He had many satellites, for he was 
a chief among his fellows, and he had 
many sources of information; but it 
was some time before he discovered 
the whereabouts of the two women 
and their cavalier, conspicuous as the 
little party had naturally been in the 
streets at the hour of their journey to 
Wharton's. 

When he did at last succeed, he 
hesitated. Under Wharton’s protec- 
tion—for the cottage was in fact that 
gentleman's — these Jacobites were 
safe from one in his position. His 
only course, therefore, was to wait 
and trust to opportunity to catch them 
when they ventured out. He waited 
till evening, and then thinking it im- 
probable that they would leave the 
house again, he placed one of his 
fellows on guard, and went home to 
nurse his sore head. 

When he returned on the following 
morning he found that his man had 
disappeared. Undecided what course 
to adopt under these circumstances, 
he hung about the grounds for an hour 
or two, and was relieved at last to 
see his spy returning. When he 
heard the man's account, however, his 
relief changed to dismay. The fellow, 
according to his own story, had 
watched for some hours without seeing 
anything of importance. Then his 
attention had been attracted by some 
strange sounds at the rear of the 
house. These sounds, he had dis- 
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covered, came from a barred window, 
a little distance from the ground ; 
and he had concluded from their tenor 
that some man was enclosed against 
his will in this room whose window 
was barred so carefully. Watching 
with interest, he had recognised En- 
guerrand from his description, and had 
witnessed his escape in the moonlight. 
Having no instructions to stop, but 
only to follow him, he had dogged 
his footsteps to the hotel and thence 
to Preston’s. On the Frenchman leav- 
ing that nobleman’s dwelling, he had 
lost sight of him for some little time 
—the time necessary to get a horse— 
but had, by incredible exertions and 
a knowledge of the town, caught 
sight of him again on the outskirts 
ot Windsor. Here his horse had given 


in; and, discovering that Enguerrand 
was inquiring everywhere along the 
road for a King’s messenger riding to 
Plymouth, he had resigned the hope 
less chase and returned to inform 
Beckman. 

Beckman writhed for a time in the 


torments of indecision. By Enguer- 
rand’s furious pursuit of the Council's 
messenger to the fleet, it was evident 
that some big Jacobite enterprise was 
under way; but then the very haste 
of the Frenchman's journey made it 
improbable, almost impossible, that he 
could be caught before any harm that 
was intended could be done. Mean- 
while he still had under his observa- 
tion the remaining three travellers. 
He decided quickly enough; and 
sending off his man to inform the 
Secretary at Whitehall of Enguer- 
rand’s pursuit of the messenger, and 
to obtain further assistance, he waited. 

On Nanon's departure from this 
house the spy had a further qualm. 
But, after all, Nanon was but a little 
fish; besides, Beckman knew all about 
her and her father, and could put his 
hand on them at any moment. The 
greatest catch of all yet remained, 
and he allowed Nanon to depart un- 
molested; only praying that she would 
rejoin de Bouffleurs and keep him still 
for a time. Diana, he swore, at least 


should not escape him. Diana Whar- 
ton had long been the object of 
Beckman’s ambitions. Her beauty, 
her history; and several daring mis- 
*sions successfully accomplished for 
Mary of Modena, had made her for 
some time a considerable mark; and 
now she was in his power. True, it 
seemed almost as if a reconciliation 
had taken place between her and 
Wharton ; but once she should be cap- 
tured; this concerned Beckman little. 
The evidence which the Government 
could produce against her would make 
the act of her arrest redound to the 
spy’s credit, whatever Wharton might 
accomplish afterwards in her defence. 

When he saw Wharton leave the 
house, to be followed soon after by 
Lady Edmonton, the spy’s heart 
leaped. “I have her now,” he 
thought, and calling to his side the 
two assistants whom his fellow had 
by this time sent to him, he com- 
menced to plan the capture. 

It was true he did not dare to 
arrest Diana under Wharton’s roof; 
but the morning was a fine one, and 
the cottage garden pretty and shaded. 
It seemed any odds that Diana would 
be tempted out, and in that case— 
Beckman shrugged his shoulders— 
well, the garden was not the house.. 

When; however, Diana alone and 
clad in her riding habit, left the 
cottage hurriedly and made her way 
down the drive, the spy began to 
think that things were almost being 
made too simple for him. And then, 
as he watched greedily her proud 
lovely figure, a brilliant idea came to 
him. It seemed a pity that she should 
be tried by herself, when such a mag- 
nificent spectacle could be offered to 
the public as herself and that hand- 
some young Frenchman side by side. 
Why not keep her for a little while 
and use her as the bait by which to 
catch de Rocheouart, with whom it 
could be proved that she had made 
this journey to London? To keep 
her long was impossible; but Enguer- 
rand would not; in all probability, be 
long before he returned from Ply- 
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mouth. He considered for a moment 


and then decided. In that moment 
Diana’s fate, hanging in the balance, 
was determined. 

When she reached the corner of the 
lane in which Mistress Ward's house 
stood, a few moments later, she was 
seized by three men and, her cries 
and struggles unnoticed, was forced 
into a carriage which immediately took 
the road westwards. 

Meanwhile, Wharton, with all his 
keen intellect working, and urged by 
his newborn love for his restored 
child; was making use of his great 
wealth and almost unbounded in- 
fluence to recover her _ traces. 
Strangely enough, as most things 
happen strangely in this world, he was 
assisted in this task by what seemed 
almost an accident. Patrick, return- 
ing to Mistress Ward’s house, as a 
guard and companion to that old lady, 
whom Diana’s flight from her charge 
had quite overwhelmed with fear and 
grief, was approached by one of the 
grooms whom de Bouffleurs’ fury had 
driven from the house earlier in the 
day. This cowardly fellow, fearing 
the little Frenchman's uncanny sword, 
of which he had already had an un- 
pleasant taste, and equally frightened 
of his master’s displeasure, had lain 
perdu in the grounds, whence he had 
seen Diana's departure. Attracted by 
her beauty, and curious, he had crept 
out from his hiding-place, and, care- 
fully avoiding the neighbourhood of 
the house, had followed her to the 
road. For a moment, he declared, 
the idea had come to him to attempt 
a rescue, and so recover his place in 
his master’s estimation. But if he 
had ever had this idea, indeed, it came 
to nothing; and he contented him- 
self with overhearing the directions 
for the carriage’s destination. 

Patrick listened to his story, and 
sent him to inform Wharton; and 
without delaying a moment sprang 
upon his horse and set out after 
Beckman. 

But, alas! Beckman had all the 
luck at the commencement of this 
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journey; and honest Patrick would 
have served Diana better had he re- 
mained at home. 


XXVII. 


ENGUERRAND OBTAINS A HOSTAGE. 


HE question which agitated 
T Beckman’s mind during this 
drive was, would he miss En- 
guerrand or would he meet him? It 
was a great risk. Certainly there was 
not the doubt about it that there 
would have been in these days. In 
the seventeenth century a main high- 
way, of course, connected all the large 
towns on any route, and even where 
there were by-roads they were so bad 
that no one, except from necessity, 
had recourse to them. Still Beckman 
trembled sometimes, and glanced at 
Diana, who sat, pale now and resigned, 
opposite to him in the lumbering 
vehicle, and only the vision of a 
splendid coup kept him steadfast to 
his design. It was true he had no 
fear of losing Diana, but should he 
fail to trap Enguerrand, he would look 
very foolish when asked the object of 
this journey, and why he had not 
straightway delivered her up; and 
also he would most probably lose de 
Bouffleurs and Nanon. He felt that 
he had not been entirely wise in at- 
tempting to keep his coup to himself, 
and taking no one else into his con- 
fidence ; and as things turned out, 
Mr. Beckman's fears were justified. 
The first stages of the drive were 
taken easily. They reached Kingston 
about dusk, and there they halted for 
the night. The spy sought a retired 
inn, secluded from the town, where he 
saw to Diana’s safe detention, and left 
a guard over her. Then he returned 
to spend the night in watching the 
high road. He anticipated meeting 
Enguerrand about half-way on his re- 
turn journey, but he was willing to 
take no risks, and he considered a 
night’s rest cheaply sacrificed as the 
price of security. 
About midnight; Patrick, riding 
furiously, reached Kingston, having 
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been delayed several times on his 
journey by the stupidity of various 
rustics, and the ordinary appearance 
of Beckman’s small cavalcade. He 
could find no trace of the party he 
pursued at any of the inns in the town, 
and not meeting with anyone who had 
seen the carriage pass, he concluded 
that it was still in front, and passed 
on. 

Beckman, glowering in the hedge 
by the highway, saw this furious horse- 
man fly by him, and wondered at his 
speed ; but it was too dark for him 
to recognise Patrick, and as he went 
westwards he troubled little about 
him. No one passed towards London, 
and in the morning, without any acci- 
dent, they continued their journey. 

Patrick, who was ignorant of the 
object of Beckman’s abduction of 
Diana; and who had taken it for 
granted that the spy was travelling 
with all speed, rode through the night, 
and in the morning found himself near 
Winchester. Here he vainly made 


inquiries for Diana and her captors. 


No one seemed to have seen a party 
in any way resembling hers, and no 
carriage had that night passed through 
the town from London. A little 
puzzled, but still determined, he cast 
back, like a good hound, and began 
to work up the scent. 

Before he had gone many miles, he 
came upon an old farmer who had 
noticed a carriage with two men on 
the outside and one within which was 
being driven quickly towards the west, 
passing by Winchester on the out- 
skirts. He was not sure whether there 
was a lady also inside, but he dared 
say there was. 

There is one thing worse than no 
information, and that is, wrong infor- 
mation. Patrick, urged on by his 
hopes, concluded that this carriage 
was the one that he pursued, and that 
Beckman had for some reason or other 
decided to avoid Winchester. He 
picked up its traces on the borders 
of the New Forest and followed it 
furiously, gaining on it at every mile. 
Meanwhile Beckman pursued his way 


by easy stages, investigating every inch 
of the road, and aided by his two 
fellows ; and Wharton, not far behind, 
was making the money fly in the 
endeavour to overtake him. 

Enguerrand, returning from his ex- 
pedition, his heart flushed with the 
knowledge that he had been sucéess- 
ful, and his thoughts on Diana, rode 
to meet this queer procession, with no 
presentiment to cast a shadow over his 
happiness. He was picturing himself, 
on Preston’s recommendation, wel- 
comed at the French Court, and, his 
future secured, demanding Diana's 
hand from Wharton, for whom he felt 
a strange mixture of hatred and 
fascination—hatred that he had at- 
tempted to imprison him and cause 
him to fail his new-found friends— 
fascination, because, as he was obliged 
to confess, Wharton had otherwise 
shown him nothing but kindness, and 
because there were moments when his 
eyes had a look of nothing but Diana. 

The day was fine—his horse's paces 
easy. The road lay through one of 
the most beautiful parts of England, 
and everything conspired to raise En- 
guerrand’s spirits. He was making 
his way along at a fairly rapid pace, 
when suddenly his attention was at- 
tracted to a carriage coming swiftly 
towards him. This carriage, which 
was followed by a spurring horseman, 
had no driver, and the horses attached 
to it drew it along at a dangerous 
pace, fortunately keeping to the centre 
of the road, but causing the vehicle to 
sway and rock perilously. 

A gentleman looked calmly out of 
the window as the carriage drew near 
Enguerrand. “If you could stop 
these fools,” he called to Enguerrand, 
“I should be much . . .” but the rest 
of his speech remained unspoken ; for 
the terrified horses, shying from En- 
guerrand’s attempt to cross them, 
plunged with the carriage into the 
ditch and upset it. 

Enguerrand sprang quickly from his 
horse, and cutting the traces with his 
sword, released the struggling animals, 
who were already splintering the 





splashboard. Then he attempted to 
raise the great body of the vehicle, 
which resisted all his efforts. ‘“ This 
gentleman will be suffocated,” he said 
anxiously, “ if, indeed, he is-not already 
dead. Where is that horseman who 
pursued the runaways?” Almost be- 
fore these thoughts had crossed his 
mind, he gave a cry of amazement, 
for the horseman was at his side. 
“ Patrick |!" he gasped. 

But Patrick was down on his knees 
beside the carriage, working madly to 
raise it. ‘“‘Oh, my God, Miss Diana!” 
he cried. 

Enguerrand turned white. “ Diana!” 
he gasped, and he flew to Patrick's 
assistance. 

In a moment they had righted the 
carriage, and then Enguerrand gave 
a sigh of relief. 

“What do you mean with your 
‘Miss Diana’?” he said, breathing 
quickly. 

Patrick looked and started. There 
was visible only the body of a man 
curled up in the bottom of the car- 
riage, and that body was certainly not 
Diana’s, therefore, or even Beckman’s. 

“I thought . . . I believed . . .” 
he stammered, unable to trust his eye- 
sight. Then, in response to a shaking 
from Enguerrand, he blurted out his 
story, from Diana's flight to the pre- 
sent time. He had been certain that 
this carriage was Beckman’s, or why 
should it have gone so fast? He had 
succeeded in catching up with it a 
mile or two back; and, passing it, he 
had waited behind a hedge to waylay 
it. Unfortunately, while he took aim 
at the coachman, the groom, seated 
beside that individual, had caught the 
barrel of the pistol gleaming in the 
sunlight. Terrified at this ambush, 
he had screamed out to the coachman 
to flog his horses. Patrick had fired 
and hit him almost while he spoke ; 
and the coachman, fearing to meet his 
fellow’s fate, had leaped from his 
box and taken to flight, leaving the 
frightened horses to themselves. 

Enguerrand listened breathlessly to 
Patrick's story where it concerned 
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Diana; not quite so eagerly to the 
other part. ‘“ Well, Master Patrick,” 
he said at last; “ it appears to me that 
had Madame Diana indeed been in 
this carriage, you would have assisted 
her but poorly. But let us look to 
this unfortunate gentleman before we 
set out to seek this Beckman.” 

- “There were three of them, sir,” 
said Patrick apologetically. “I did 
my best.” And they went to raise the 
occupant of the carriage, who had not 
yet moved. However, as Patrick 
lifted him into a sitting posture, he 
sighed and opened -his eyes. 

“What in God’s name has hap- 
pened?” he said irritably, gazing 
round him, and attempting to rise, but 
falling back too weak at present to 
do more than rest on Patrick’s knee. 
“Ah! I remember! the horses ran 
away —there was a_ shot — those 
cowardly fellows!" And he relapsed 
again. 

At his voice Patrick gave an ex- 
clamation of terror. With a hasty 
glance at the unfortunate gentleman's 
face he propped him against the seat 
of the carriage, and bounded away 
several feet. 

“Oh, I am a dead man!” he said. 
“It is Russell.” 

Enguerrand stared at him and then 
at the senseless man, a handsome and 
distinguished - looking gentleman of 
about forty. 

“ Russell?” he said. 

“ Alas, sir! What will Mr. Whar- 
ton say? Yes, it is Russell himself 
that the devil has driven me to stop 
on the King’s highway—one of the 
Council of Nine, and one of the chiefs 
of Mr. Wharton’s party. Oh, my 
God!" 

Enguerrand scratched his head. 
“Qho!” he said meditatively. “So 
this is Monsieur Russell whom I 
imagined I passed on the road a 
while ago, and who is making his way 
to the fleet. That must have been 
Monmouth only whom I saw. Well, 
Patrick, do not be overwhelmed; you 
have done the Jacobites a service, that 
is all.” 
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“Oh; sir,” groaned Patrick, “ this 
is no matter for jesting. Let us fly.” 

“ Fly? and leave the poor gentle- 
man in such a state? Oh, pardieu, 
Patrick—no! Stay, I have an idea. 
Think you Beckman is behind us?” 


“He must be, sir, I begin to 
believe.” 

“Ah! And would he know this 
Russell ? ” 


“Oh, of course he would, sir. 
Bee sa 

“And Beckman has two fellows 
with him—perhaps more?” 

“I think so, sir.” 

“ Then, Patrick, assist me to bring 
this Monsieur Russell to his senses 
again—for I have an idea he will be 
useful to us.” 

“ Useful, sir? Oh, but he will get 
us both hanged—excuse me, sir, for 
speaking thus to a gentleman—but he 
will certainly get us hanged!” 

Enguerrand laughed. “Oh, no, 
Patrick; you would be hanged, but 
they do not hang gentlemen. I should 
be beheaded. But come!” 

There was a flask of French brandy 
in the pocket at the back of the car- 
riage seat, and Enguerrand, after 


-administering a good half of it to the 


still trembling Patrick, poured a drop 
or two down Russell's throat. The 
effect was speedy, and the stunned 
man opened his eyes again. “ Thank 
you, sir,” he said to Enguerrand, see- 
ing him on his knees ministering to 
him. “ You are a prince in your pro- 
fession. You might have robbed me 
and left me to my fate, thanks to the 
cowardice of my servants! I shall 
have much pleasure in handing over to 
you whatever of value I have upon 
me; and I trust you will then assist 
me to pursue my journey, which is 
very pressing.” And he struggled to 
his feet; and commenced to draw out 
his purse and take off several valu- 
able rings which he wore. 
Enguerrand stared at him in sur- 
prise, and then frowned. After a 
moment, however, he smiled. “ Sir,” 
he said good-humouredly, “ your sup- 
position is very natural under the 
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circumstances. But we are not high- 
way robbers, I assure you. Keep your 
purse and your rings, if you please.” 

Russell looked up a little relieved, 
and then, staring at Patrick, his face 
clouded again. “ Yet that is the man 
who fired from over the hedge,” he 
said suspiciously. 

“Did he?” said Enguerrand care- 
lessly. “It must have been a mis- 
take.” 

Russell frowned in his turn. “ Oh, 
sir,” he said angrily, “ it was a strange 
mistake, surely, which cost me one of 
my servants—for the fellow aimed 
straight |—and nearly lost England 
an admiral. By heavens! I thought 
my neck was broke! But there, I 
don’t understand what it all means— 
let me get on with my journey, and 
we will say no more about it.” 

“You shall certainly pursue your 
journey, and with all possible speed, 
presently,” said Enguerrand, smiling 
persuasively. ‘ But first I must ask 
you to accompany me a little way 
towards London.” 

“ Towards London? What the deuce 
do you mean? Be careful; sir, who- 
ever you may be—I am a man of 
some importance. I warn you—I 
have been patient—let me go at once. 
Fellow! (to Patrick) catch those 
horses.” 

“ Sir,” said Enguerrand, “ you have 
no coachman.” 

“ True—well, I will drive myself.” 

“ But, sir, consider! If you will 
come with us only a little way, I will 
arrange both a coachman and an 
escort for you, and your journey will 
not be greatly delayed. If not .. .” 

“Well, sir, what?” 

“Then I am afraid we shall have 
to take you.” 

Russell drew his sword, but he was 
still dazed and giddy, and Enguerrand 
quickly struck it from his hand. “A 
little patience, sir, I beg,” he said 
soothingly. 

Russell cast a despairing glance 
arcund him. There was not another 
soul in sight. 

“Ah! you are French,” he said, 
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suddenly enlightened. 
Jacc ite plot!" 

Enguerrand smiled carelessly. “I 
assure you, Monsieur Russell,” he said, 
“that the favour I am going to. re- 
quire at your hands has nothing at all 
to do with politics—at least directly 
—and that as soon as a certain little 
business is settled you shall continue 
your route with every assistance on 
our part.” And seeing that Russell’s 
fury was increasing, he continued, 
‘Sir, I have treated you with every 
courtesy till now. Do not oblige me 
to use force, which would not be 
pleasant either to you or to myself. 
We are two, and you are still weak 
and without arms.” 

Russell gave an anxious glance at 
his sword, on which Enguerrand’s foot 
still rested, and then shrugged his 
shoulders hopelessly. 

“I do not understand a word of it,” 


“This is some 


he said irritably. “ But since the 
devil drives, come! What is it you 
want?" 


“That is better,” said Enguerrand 
kindly. “ Now we understand each 
other. Oblige me by entering your 
carriage again. You need repose. 
Patrick, the horses ! ” 

He saw Russell into the carriage, 
and closing the door, he went to 
assist Patrick to catch the horses and 
patch up the harness. When all was 
prepared, Russell opened the window 
and looked out. “I suppose it is no 
use trying to bribe you,” he said. “I 
have money .. .” 

Enguerrand shook his head smil- 
ingly. “Oh, sir,” he said, “ you 
forget that we could have made our 
own terms. While now all we ask is 
a little drive in your company.” 

“Go to the devil!” cried Russell 
angrily, and he slammed the window. 

Patrick and Enguerrand mounted 
the box, and the horses going quietly 
enough homewards, they started off 
on their journey. 

After a time Russell commenced to 
bang at the doors, which Enguerrand 
had fastened, and to break the win- 
dows; calling out to any passers-by to 
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come to his aid—that he was Edward 
Russell, and that he was _ being 
abducted by a couple of maniacs. But 
the few people whom they met were 
merely village inhabitants and simple 
rustics, and they only stared and 
laughed, and at length, tired out, he 
ceased his attempts, and sulked within 
the carriage. 


XXVIII. 
AND SO SHE'LL DIB. 


" ERE they are!” said Enguer- 
rand. And Patrick peering 
through the branches; nodded. 

“Yes, sir,’ he said. 

They had halted the carriage in 
a little plantation by the roadside, at 
the sight of a vehicle approaching 
them, and which appeared to resemble 
that which they so eagerly expected. 

The road, before it passed the spot 
where they stood half hidden by the 
trees, took a sharp turn, almost form- 
ing a loop to avoid a small and 
stagnant pool. Before the new-comers 
reached them, therefore, they had to 
pass almost in front of Enguerrand 
and Patrick, and then, turning the 
corner, enter the road where the plan- 
tation was. As the heavy vehicle 
passed for the first time, Enguerrand, 
looking eagerly out, gave a cry. He 
had caught sight of the pale face of 
Diana seated by the spy. 

He turned to the carriage, and 
addressing Russell, who looked out of 
the window, surprised at the protracted 
halt, ‘“‘I have the honour to inform 
you, sir, that this doubtless disagree- 
able journey is almost finished,” he 
said politely. “In yonder carriage 
(you will oblige me by not calling 
out !) is a very unpleasant gentleman 
of the name of Beckman—perhaps he 
is known to you?” 

“ Beckman? Beckman? 
spy?” 

“ Precisely. 


What, a 


I believe so. This 


Beckman has been so impolite as to 
attempt my life on several occasions 
I forgive 
But in 


and those of my friends. 
him for that—it is his trade. 





this carriage which you watch so 
anxiously, there is a lady. She is 
his prisoner, as you are ours, pardon 
me! This spy is not a very terrible 
person to a gentleman who owns a 
sword, but, you understand, his men 
have probably pistols in their belts. 
I do not wish this lady to be 
frightened, as she might be if those 
pistols went off. I therefore propose, 
with your permission, to arrange an 
exchange with this Beckman. Ma 
foi! 1 know I am doing the fellow 
an honour which he does not deserve 
to thus negotiate with him, but you 


see the circumstances ! In a few 
moments the affair will be settled. 
But I must request you to remain 


neutral yourself. Were you to join 
forces with that party we should be so 
outnumbered that they might refuse 
to treat, and then the pistols would 
commence to go off. I must warn you 
that the first would be my man’s, and, 
as you know, he shoots straight ! May 
I rely on you?” 

“If that is all you wish, you may. 
But might I ask who is this lady for 
whom I am to be exchanged? ” 

Enguerrand hesitated. “ The lady 
is Mistress Wharton,” he said at last. 

“Tom Wharton’s daughter — ar- 
rested by a _ spy?  Impossible— 
besides, I never knew he had a 
daughter.” 

Enguerrand pointed to Patrick. 
“That man is Mr. Wharton's ser- 
vant,” he said. ‘“ He will tell you 
I am not deceiving you. But, excuse 
me, the carriage approaches.” 

Indeed, the lumbering vehicle, un- 
aware of the other's presence, had 
turned the corner, and rumbled to- 
wards them. 

Enguerrand, eager to see Diana, 
stepped out into the road. 

At that moment, the spy, catching 
sight of him, gave an exclamation, 
and then, looking eagerly round, he 
saw the carriage with Patrick on the 
box, hidden in the trees. 

“It is a trap!” he cried out to his 
men; and the coachman quickly 
swerved his horses. ‘“ Flog them! 
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“* Shoot 
there are others hidden in 


flog them |” cried Beckman. 
that man ! 


the trees! I see them!” And he 
sprang to the window. But Diana was 
before him. ‘“ Enguerrand!" she 


cried, and he leaped towards her. 

One of the men fired at him as he 
approached, but the bullet only grazed 
his arm. “I come, Diana!” he cried, 
and he reached the door of the car- 
riage. Hurling Beckman aside, he 
wrenched the door open, and Diana 
sprang into his arms. For a second 
he held her there embraced; but his 
enemies were upon him, and passing 
her on to his left arm, he drew his 
sword. ‘“ Oh, if there were a hundred 
of you!” he cried, and he wounded 
one of the men in the stomach. 

By this time Patrick, seeing how 
things were going, had arrived to his 
assistance. He had only one pistol 
left, but with it he wounded desper- 
ately one of Enguerrand’s assailants. 

Still there were two remaining, and 
Diana's weight on his arm encumbered 
Enguerrand. “ Patrick!" he cried, 
““see to Mistress Wharton,” and he 
passed her to the honest fellow, who 
assisted her across the road; for her 
courage for once seemed to have left 


her under the sudden shock of this 
meeting, and she was_ trembling 
violently. 


Enguerrand was left with the spy 
and his fellow, who pressed him hard, 
for his attention was half engaged in 
watching Diana and Patrick escape. 
Fortunately, Beckman, seeing that his 
ambush only consisted of two men, 
had ordered his fellow not to use his 
pistols, and had determined to wound 
Enguerrand slightly and then capture 
him. He knew that Patrick and Diana 
could not go far. 

Suddenly Enguerrand gave a cry, 
and turned his head towards Diana. 
He had seen her falter and almost 
fall. Then Beckman’s sword pierced 
his sword-arm, and his weapon 
dropped from his hand. “Ah! I am 
not dead yet,” he cried, and picking 
it up again in his left hand, he stabbed 
Beckman’s companion. 
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At that moment Beckman felt a 
sharp prick in his back, and turning 
quickly he saw Russell facing him with 


a drawn sword. Having heard from 
Patrick that Enguerrand’s story was 
true, and seeing him so gallantly at- 
tempting to rescue Diana, Russell had 
been unable to remain passive, and 
leaping from the carriage window, he 
had joined in the melée. 

Beckman, seeing his fellow wounded, 
and this new antagonist approach, gave 
a curse. “Oh, there are more of 
them !’ he cried, and turning, he fled. 

As he passed Patrick; he recognised 
him. “I fly,” he said; “but take 
this for my ear. You are a dead 
man, Patrick |” and he fired his pistol. 

“No; it is you who are dead,” 
said Patrick calmly, and taking careful 
aim; he brought the retreating figure 
down. 

Directly he had fired Patrick turned 
pale and staggered. ‘“‘O God!” he 
cried, “ he has killed Miss Diana!” 

Enguerrand, wild with fear, flew 
towards him, followed by Russell. 

Diana had fallen, still supported by 
Patrick, and lay motionless on the 
ground. From the bosom of her laced 
habit the blood began to flow. As 
Enguerrand drew near, and bent over 
her in terror, she opened her eyes. 
“* Good -bye,” she said, faintly smiling. 
“I am so glad it is I.” 

Russell, moved with compassion at 
this scene, stepped forward, and at- 
tempted to unfasten the lace at her 
neck, but with a movement of her 
hand she stopped him. “It is use- 
less,” she murmured, “I feel it in 
my heart. Enguerrand .. .” And 
Russell, instinctively fathoming her 
wishes, drew back, and, touching 
Patrick on the shoulder, turned away. 

“Enguerrand,” murmured Diana 
softly, her lovely dark eyes meeting 
his peacefully, “don’t grieve for me. 
My knight,” she smiled—‘ Ah, my 
poor, poor knight!” 

Enguerrand was staring at her with 
wide despairing eyes. ‘“‘ Diana!” he 
gesped—“O God! you die!” 
“Yes, I am dying,” she murmured 
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faintly. ‘* Kiss me; Enguerrand, once, 
here on my forehead. It is not so 
cold as my lips.” 

He stooped and pressed his lips to 
her white forehead, above which the 
dark ringiets clustered. ‘‘Oh! what 
will my life be!” he cried wildly— 
“ Diana ! 1” 

“Hush, hush!” she murmured. 
“You are too young to despair. It 
will seem dark to you, but only the 


darkness before the dawn. You are 
young and brave. Your life is only 
as yet beginning. My knight! I see 


you yet; gallant, honoured and happy 
—oh yes, happy! Be to every help- 
less woman what you have been to 
poor Diana Wharton—kind, generous, 
noble . . . and some day when one, 
perhaps more fair than I, wins your 
brave heart, be tender to her for 
Diana’s sake. Ah! Enguerrand, I 
loved you, but this parting is not sad 
—for I am on your breast .. .” 

- . * - 

She was dead; and Enguerrand, 
with dry despairing eyes, sat on the 
grass and looked at her. Her pale 
lovely face was turned up to the sky, 
whither her dark eyes gazed. Her 
hands, through which the crimson 
blood welled, were folded over her 
bosom, and on her lips there was still 
a faint smile. ‘* What place can this 
world be then,” he cried fiercely, 
“since she can die?” And taking 
one of her cold hands he pressed it to 
his burning forehead . . . 


THE END. 


PosTSscrRIPT. 


Enguerrand’s journey to Plymouth 
accomplished its object. Torrington 
allowed himself to be defeated, but, as 
Wharton had prophesied, the country 
did not rise to welcome the invader, 
and the French did not make much of 
their victory. 

After some time Enguerrand and 
M. de Bouffleurs, assisted by Wharton, 
returned to France, where they were 
well received by Louis XIV.; and were 
enrolled in the King’s Mousquetaires. 
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By DAGNEY MAJOR. 


WEET Mistress Barbara was seated 
by the window sewing, and I warrant 
you she made a goodly picture as the 

golden rays of the setting sun kissed the 
fair curls that clustered round her pretty 
head. 

I stood watching her like some love- 
sick ninny, knowing little of the ways of 
courting, being more at home with the 
sword than with womenfolk. 

“ And what shall I bring you back from 
London town, Mistress Barbara, if I ever 
do come back?” I jerked out hastily. 
“The journey I have undertaken is 
wrought with much danger.” 

Now I grant you | longed she should 
bid me return with naught but myself, 
but I was ever a fool at fishing, and 
Mistress Barbara did not bite at my 
clumsily-baited hook. She shook her 
fair curls, and broke out into a merry 
laugh, which savoured of one of her 
tantalising moods. 

“So Master Wilfred speaks of not return- 
ing before his journey has commenced,” 
she cried, looking at me with mock 
contempt. “ You serve 7 

“King Charles—God bless him!” I 
put in hastily. 

““Who is in grave danger,” continued 
Mistress Barbara, “and those who serve 
him should think of naught but his safety, 
not their own.” 

“T care not one whit if I should lose 
my life,” I broke in hotly ; “and to lose it 
for the King’s sake would be no ill favour, 
I warrant!” 


“Bravely spoken, Master Wilfred, and 


worthy of a Cavalier,’ cried Mistress 


- Barbara ; “ but since you say you have to 


die for his majesty before the favour you 
speak of comes your way, methinks your 
chance should come this night.” 

“In good sooth,” | answered, waxing 
angry, “your words suggest that no 
honour comes to him save he who dies 
for his ruler and his cause. I’ faith I 
take good heed that I gain honour this 
night, and live to enjoy the sweets of the 
same!” 

“Well said again,” replied Mistress 
Barbara; “ but the fortunes of war do 
not always favour the brave, and the 
forecast of gallant deeds is best kept 
secret, lest the man, in trying to accom- 
plish them, fails, and his reward be naught 
but the jeers and gibes of those who heard 
him prate.” 

Now I own that Mistress Barbara’s 
words had bruught a flush to my cheek, 
and lest she should see it, I made a sweep- 
ing bow, and in mock courtesy said: 

“If all the swords of his majesty’s 
cavaliers were as sharp and quick as 
Mistress Barbara’s tongue, the King 
would not be in his present sorry plight. 
Ithank you for your words, fair cousin. 
Adieu!” And turning round, I strode in 
hot haste from the room. 

I scarce had got outside the door when 
she called me back. | returned, but with 
such a frown on my face that she laughed 
aloud. 

“Such a sour countenance as yours, 
Master Wilfred, can only be the reflection 
of a bad temper, born of being outwitted 
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She made a goodly picture. 


by a woman. I crave your pardon, sir,” 
she said, curtseying with such dainty 
grace that | forgot my qualms ; “ but may 
it please you to grant me a favour?” 

“‘ Aye, a hundred, Mistress Barbara,” I 
replied eagerly. 

“Then bring me back from London 
town a good temper,” and catching up 
her dress she ran laughing from the room. 

A few moments later, my uncle—Sir 
James Hammond—called me to his study. 
Now, though I was but a boy in years, 
my uncle had great faith in me, for in 
many a village brawl had I come off 
victorious, and Sir James ever favoured 
a fighter. 

When I entered the recom he was busy 
writing, but on hearing my footsteps he 
rose, and greeting me in his kindly way, 
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bade me sit }‘down 
while he explained the 
purport of my coming 
journey. 

* You will know full 
well, Wilfred,” he 
began, “that the mis- 
sion you are to carry 
out to-night is one of 
the utmost secrecy and 
importance. The issue 
at stake is the safety 
of the King, whom God 
bless and preserve ! 
You are to start at ten 
o'clock to-night, and 
you will ride my best 
horse. You should get 
to London at two in 
the morning. Where 
the road branches in 
three different direc- 
tions, you will meet a 
Cavalier mounted on a 
black horse. When you 
challenge him with the 
words ‘In the King’s 
name,’ and he answers 
in similar fashion, you 
are to give him this,” 
and Sir James handed 
me a stout leather 
case. “In return he 
will give you a smaller 
one. Then press on 
with all speed to 
London, and go to John Rodway’s 
house, the whereabouts of which I have 
told you. Deliver the packet into the 
hands of John Rodway, who will take 
out a document it will contain, replac- 
ing it by another, which you will 
bring back. Stay not one moment 
longer than is necessary, and ride home 
with all speed. I know that the country 
is thick with Cromwell’s followers, and 
that my cousin Rupert, the Roundhead, 
is watching my movements closely ; but 
you wield a trusty sword, Wilfred, and 
your courage is undaunted. I have chosen 
you for this mission because I have faith 
in you. Let nothing prevent you from 
placing that packet into John Rodway’s 
hands.” 

Then bidding me remain where I was, 
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and advising me to snatch affew hours’ Otherwise ready for my journey, I was 
sleep before the hour of departure, he left | once more alone with my own reflections. 


While I mused, I fell asleep, and just 
Shortly after a servant entered, setting when I had unhorsed an Ironside, driven 


the room. 


~ 


I emptied my pistol at him. 


before me a savoury meal,to which Idid my sword'through]the body of another, 
right good justice. This finished, I shot athird,and rescued Mistress Barbara 
ordered my great riding boots, and being —who had appeared from nowhere— 
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from. the none too undemonstrative 
attentions of a goodly-looking young 
scamp, I woke up to find my uncle’s old 
and faithful attendant bending over me. 

“It is time to be stirring, Master Wil- 
fred,” he said. 

Then I made good haste in putting on 
my boots, placed the leather wallet safely 
under my belt, drew my hat well over 
my eyes, and adjusted my cloak. 

The servant led the way to the hall, 
which was in darkness, save for the very 
faint light from the lamp he carried. Sir 
James was awaiting me. 

“God bless you, my boy!” he said. “A 
safe return, and good luck! Remember 
all I have told you.” 

The light was put out, and the door 
was opened. Sir James’s magnificent 
black charger was held by one of the 
stable fellows. In another moment I had 
swung myself into the saddle, and rode 
away. Thus did I, in the winter of the 
year of grace 1651, set out to serve King 
Charles. 

The night favoured me, for it was 
intensely dark. A dark mist hung about, 
enveloping me in its clinging folds. I 
picked my way carefully towards the 
high-road, then settled into a hard, 
swinging gallop. Mile after mile I rode, 
hearing nothing but the monotonous 
sound of my horse’s hoofs as they rang 
out in the still air. Presently a fine 
drizzle came down, which soon besod- 
dened my riding cloak, and made the 
road sticky. On rounding a sharp bend 
in the road, a horseman darted out, and 
for the moment took me off my guard, 
but I made him out, even in the darkness, 
to be an Ironside, and felt that he or I 
must suffer for the meeting, 

“Take that for the King,” I cried, 
impulsively, and emptied my pistol at 
him. 

The man reeled in his saddle, seemed 
by his action as though he. would clutch 
the air, and fell heavily to the ground. 
The terrified horse he had been riding 
dashed on through the gloom. 

The rain had ceased, and struggling 
through a break in the clouds was the 
light of the moon. The fellow I had 
unhorsed lay in the road. He wore the 
red coat of the Cromwell soldier, but his 
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hair was not close cropped—rather long 
if anything—and the upper lip was 
covered bya moustache. AsI peered 
dowa into his face, I could scarce forbear 
starting at the resemblance it bore to 
mine. Suddenly I paused to listen, for 
my ears had caught the faint sound of 
trotting horses. If they were Cromwell’s 
mounted soldiers, I thought, then it was 
all up with me. They would outpace 
and outnumber me. 

Now they say that “all is fair in love 
and war,” so I exchanged clothes with 
the fallen man. Then I led my horse to 
a thicket, tethered him to a tree, and 
retraced my footsteps to the spot where 
the Ironside lay. -Climbing a tree which 
bore thick and heavy branches, I waited 
for the mounted soldiers, who were rapidly 
approaching. By my faith, I would fain 
let you know my heart beat quickly, for 
my discovery meant certain death; but I 
vowed, if it came to fighting, I would sell 
my life dearly. 

I had not so long»to wait before the 
horsemen appeared insight. I could see 
their armour and helmets glitter as they 
rode along the road ina body. Presently 
the red coats showed up, which proved 
they were Cromwellians. In a few 
moments they were riding by me, when 
the leader espied the man lying on the 
road. He immediately called a halt, 
ordering two men to dismount and 
examine the body. 

‘Who is it?” demanded the leader. 

“A Cavalier, Captain Maxwell!” was 
the answer. 

“The shot we heard just now must 
have been fired by Simons, the outpost,” 
suggested another of the men. “ He was 
ordered to wait about here!” 

“It's young Wilfred Hammond, of 
Castleby Hall, nephew of Sir James 
Hammond, who is plotting for the King’s 
escape. The plague take him!” remarked 
the same speaker, as he rolled the body 
over. 

“* Leave him there,” said the Captain, 
callously, “ wecan’t take him back. Bad 
news flies fast enough. They will hear 
it but too speedily at the Hall. We will 
return by the way we came. Stay! does 


, 


young Simons know our password— 
Naseby and victory ?” 





* Aye! that he does,” 
replie1 the men. 

““Tis well. Right 
about—forward ! ” 

In another moment 
they had cantered up 
the road in the direc- 
tion from which they 
came. I _ breathed 
freely once more, but 
dared not descend 
from my hiding place 
till their clattering had 
completely died away. 

In good sooth it was 
a funny sight to see 
one’s self taken for 
dead, but when I 
thought what the 
effect would be at the 
Halil, | wa _ grievously 
discomfited. I des- 
cended cautiously, and 
untethering my horse, 
led him by the rein to 
where the man lay. | 
took off my Cavalier’s 
cloak from the victim, 
also his hat, for I had 
yet to pass the man 
with the*packet at the 
cross-roads. Drawing 
the cloak well around 
me, and placing my 
own hat on my head, 
after firmly fixing the 
helmet to my saddle, 
I remounted, and lash- 
ing my horse once 
more resumed my ride. 

The brief halt had refreshed the animal, 
and I swung along at a right good pace. 

Never slackening speed for an instant, I 
urged on my gallant steed to his utmost 
pace. Ihad to make up for lost time, 
but I warrant you the pace I went at was 
worthy of one who was serving his King. 
I knew I was but a few miles from the 
cross-roads, and, that point reached, half 
my journey would be accomplished. 

I galloped steadily on till the cross- 
roads, which met in an open stretch of 
country, loomed in sight. Drawing rein 
slightly, I looked hard ahead, and saw a 
mounted horseman in the middle of the 








Across the threshold stood my pretty cousin. 


turnpike. As I drew nearer, I was able 
to distinguish a black charger, mounted 
by a figure in a cloak similar to mine, 
and wearing a Cavalier hat. As'I 
approached, he cocked his pistol, and I 
mine. 

“In the King’s name !” I shouted. 

“In the King’s name!” he replied. 

“*Tis well! See here.” He thrust his 
hand inside his belt, and handed mea 
small leather wallet. I gave him mine, 
and without further parley I dashed 
onwards at topmost speed. 

It was two when I clatteredover Landon 
Bridge. My horse was showing sigas of 
G2 





hard going, for his breathing came thick 
and sharp, and he was flecked with foam. 
Right glad was I when I flung myself from 
the saddle and knocked loudly at John 
Rodway’s door. I heard a window open, 
and a voice asked : 

“Who'sthere? Whatdo you want?” 
“Wilfred Hammond, in the King’s 


name! I must have speech with John 
Rodway. I bear him a message!” I 
whispered. 


Luckily for me the streets were deserted. 

In another moment the front door was 
opened, and a fellow slipped out to tend 
my horse, whilst I entered the house. It 
was John Rodway who met me in the hall. 

“God bless you, my boy!” he cried, 
wringing my hand. “Had you a trouble- 
some journey?” 

I briefly told him of my adventures as he 
led the way toa small room at the back of 
the house. He bade me give him the 
leather wallet, and opened it with feverish 
haste. 

“What is this?” he gasped, turning 
pale. 

“ What's amiss?” 

The wallet was empty ! 

“With whom did you exchange wal- 
lets?” he cried out. 

“With a man in a Cavalier hat, ona 
black charger, who challenged me in the 
King’s name, and who came from London.” 

“Then the fellow must have been a 
spy, and learnt of your movements! Do 
you know what your wallet contained ? ” 

“No!” I answered in despair. 

“A plan of escape for King Charles, 
who, in disguise, wasto attempt admission 
to Castleby Hall to-night. I and your 
uncle have discussed the arrangement by 
letter, and I was to have a boat ready on 
the Sussex coastto-morrow. The message 
you should have had given in exchange 
was from a friend tosay that my arrange- 
ments werecomplete. The man to whom 
it was entrusted was a faithful servant, 
who has been aiding us. I can’t tellnow 
whether our plans are complete. I fear 
the poor fellow has been shot by spies. 
Cromwell’s men have now, by the man to 
whom you gave the wallet, got wind of 
the matter, and King Charles will be 
caught at Castleby Hall.” 

“That he shall not,” said I, firmly ; 
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“if it costs me my life. 
horse?” 

“Yes!” 

“Then order him to be saddled at once, 
for I start without a moment's delay. 
Tell the fellow who tends my horse to 
make all speed, and bring me the helmet 
strapped t6 mysaddle. Ihave a plan by 
which I may outwit Cromwell's men.” 

Master Rodway having departed to 
order the horse, I fell to wondering if I 
could really bring about my scheme. 
Now, I own that the idea was so bold 
that it almost seemed impracticable, but 
fortune favours the bold, thought I, and 
I vowed that if courage and determina- 
tion could ensure success, a favourable 
issue to this wild project should be mine. 

When Master Rodway returned, I gave 
him a brief outline of my intended move. 
He was mightily pleased I could see, but 
warned ne to be careful. Nor was he 
too confident of my success. While I 
made a hasty meal, he gave me sound 
advice. He owned that my blunder was 
through no fault of mine, but that it was 
one of the misfortunes of war. He bade 
me a kind farewell, and as I once more 
swung myself into the saddle, I wondered 
if I should ever see him again. 

Away I flew on the same road by which 
I had come, and as I tore along mile after 
mile recognised with joy the landmarks 
which brought me nearer home. The 
King's life was at stake. Mistress Barbara 
and my uncle were in grievous danger, 
and I was instrumental in their being so 
placed. 

I knew that were my bold project to 
prove futile, I should lose my life, but I 
cared not one jot, for the mad excitement 
of the ride buoyed me up with hope 
which knew no check. With such 
thoughts crowding on me, I tore through 
wood and vale, o’er hill and glen, never 
pausing for an instant in my mad dash to 
save the King. I knew that my uncle, not 
having received John Rodway’s message, 
would know that things had gone atwist, 
and as a last resource would hide the 
King in a small secret chamber in his 
study. Herein lay my plan for his escape. 

As I mounted a hill from which I could 
see Castleby Hall, day was breaking. 
Flinging of my Cavalier’s cloak and hat, 


Have you a 





I put on the helmet of the fellow I had shot, 
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and with the red coat and other dress I gruffly. 


took from him, was ready for one of the 


most daring 
games of ruse 
that ever a 
follower of 
King Charles 
played. 

When I 
galloped up 
to the Hall, 
it was sur- 
rounded by 
Cromwell's 
soldiers, and 
to my joy I 
recognised 
their leader to 
be Captain 
Maxwell, 
whom I had 
watched on 
the previous 
night. I’ faith, 
I could scarce 
refrain from 
smirking, but 
I had yet to 
play my final 
card, and I 
liked not the 
expression of 
his face. He 
turned round 
and chal- 
lenged me. 

“Naseby 
and victory!” 
I answered 
promptly. 

“Tis well! 
Pass!” 

Then hastily 
turning round 
he exclaimed : 
“ By the Lord 
Harry! ‘tis 
Simons! ” 


I caught sight of a figure in the far corner. 
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“ Aye, aye, that he was!” I answered 


It was getting lighter, and I tried to 


edge towards 
the shadow of 
the house. 

“ Know you 
Simons, that 
we believe the 
King to be 
inside the 
Hall, which is 
surrounded by 
ourmen. He 
will be caught 
like a rat 
in a trap!” 
growled Max- 
well. 

“Tis well!” 
said I, and 
I laughed 
aloud; “but 
we have first 
to find him. 
I would have 
speech with 
you; "and I 
beckoned him 
aside out of 
earshot of his 
men. 

“T have oft 
had _ speech 
with Master 
Rupert Ham- 
mond, who 
hates Sir 
James,” I be- 
gan, “and he 
has told meso 
minutely of 
how the house 
is built, that 
I warrant I 
could find my 
way about 
blind foleed. 
’Tis cold out 


“None other, Captain Maxwell!” here, sir, and I know where they keep 


answered I, but I doubt not that my voice 
was far from steady. 
“You unhorsed 


some good wine, which would make new 


men of us, and make us search with more 


and killed young gusto!” 
Wilfred Hammond last night, and I'll 
swear he was a tough fighter! ” 


Now{I saw that my words had pro- 
duced® the desired effect, and a broad 








smile of pleasure suffused the face of 
Maxwell. : 

“T’ faith, lad, you are right! ” hecried, 
clapping me on the shoulder. “ We will 
force an entrance now,” and calling to 
some half-a-dozen men, he bade them 
follow us, giving orders to the others to 
keep a careful watch. 

I led the way to a back door, and 
hammered at it with the butt of my 
pistol. It was not long before the bolts 
were drawn. I could scarce forbear from 
_ Starting when the door was opened, for 

across the threshold stood my pretty 
cousin, looking very scared and white. ° 

“ We hear the King is in hiding here,” 
began Maxwell. “I have a warrant per- 
mitting me to search the Hall. See!” 
he said, pointing to the signature, 
“ Cromwell has signed it.” 

“ Indeed, sir, you are welcome to search 
this house from top to bottom,” she 
answered. “ Pray enter.” 

“T’ faith, we have a pretty wench to 
show us round,” answered Maxwell, 
entering the house, and I after him. Me- 
thinks I could have knocked him down 
for his insolent talk, but I managed to 
curb myself. 

“Dost know, pretty one,” asked Max- 
well, “that young Wilfred Hammond, of 
Castleby Hall, was killed last night. I 
and some of my men saw him lying 
dead in the road.” 

I thought my poor cousin was going to 
faint, so deathly pale did she turn, but 
with a great effort she kept her self- 
control, and led us on. 

“*Twas Simons here,” said Maxwell, 
pointing to me, “who killed him. He 
says he made a good fight.” 

“Aye, that he did, pretty one,” I 
answered ; “ he fought like a man.” But 
I kept well behind her, so that she could 
not see my face. 

“T’m sure he did,” answered Mistress 
Barbara, “for a more gallant gentleman 
never walked.” 

“°Tis a pity he cannot hear so fair a 
speech from such sweet lips,” put in 
Maxwell. 

“This is no time for idle words,” 
answered Mistress Barbara, haughtily. 
“ Whither would you be led?” 

“To the wine cellar first, for we are 
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cold. Young Simons here, who knows 

Master Rupert Hammond, the Round- 
head, has good knowledge of the house. 
Let him fetch the wine. You stay here 
with me, girl, lest in your absence you 
should manage to give some warning to 
the inmates of the house.” 

Then I left them, sore against my will 
I grant you, but happy in the thought 
that my sweet cousin held so high an 
opinion of me. I drew ale and wine, 
and brought them up to Maxwell. He 
filled a tankard of liquor, pledged it to 
his pretty guide, and drank it. 

“The time goes on apace, sir,” I put 
in, interrupting his enjoyment. “ Methinks 
it would be better to be up and doing.” 

“You are right, Simons,” he answered, 
“but the wine is good,” and rising from 
the table he called to the fellows in the 
passage, and commanding that Mistress 
Barbara should lead the way, we com- 
menced the search. Right diligently did 
he go about it. I warrant you that not 
one little hiding-place was left unran- 
sacked. 

Maxwell began to lose his temper, and 
I saw that the critical moment had come. 
For a few brief minutes he was busy in 
Sir James’s study. I could hear him 
beating round the sides to test their 
solidity. Suddenly he gave a cry: his 
blow had given forth a hollow sound. 

Mistress Barbara was in front of me, 
just entering the room. I saw her trem- 
ble. I ran forward, and caught hold of 
her arm. 

“Hush!” I whispered. “Courage. 
For reasons I cannot give, I would save 
the King!” 

She turned round, her face full of fear 
and doubt. 

“T play you not false,” I whispered ; 
“IT wish to save the King. Where is 
he?” 

“Good sir,” she whispered tearfully, 
“do not deceive me. I am but a poor 
defenceless girl, and know not how to 
act.” 

“T’ very sooth, brave girl, Pll not 
deceive you. Where is the King? Speak! 
*tis your only chance!” 

“In a small secret chamber behind 
the panelling on which your Captain 
knocked.” 




























“Then do as I tell you. Stand close 
to Maxwell all the time. When I 
open the secret door, feign a fainting 
fit!” 

I pushed her into the room, following 
close upon her, 

“Ah! Simons, we have something 
here!” cried out Maxwell, striking the 
panelling, which sounded hollow as he 
rained blows on it. 


ef all 


Ee i 


me oe ! - 


I knew the panel well, and how to 
open it. 

“The very chamber of which Master 
Rupert spoke. ‘I'would be better, sir, 
for you to stand in the doorway while 
I open it. See after the girl, that 
she does not get away to alarm the 
house!” 

“ Well spoken, Simons,” and he crossed 
to the doorway. 


we WAAR 


As brave a lady as ever served her K 
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My heart was thumping like a sledge 
hammer. I pressed the spring, which 
caused the panelling to slide back. 
Maxwell’s point of observation prevented 
him from seeing the opening. 

It was well he could not, for as the 
panel slid back I caught sight of a figure 
in the far corner. 

The next moment I turned slowly 
round. 





ing. 


“Have a care, Maxwell, the girl’s 
swooning!” 

As Mistress Barbara was caught in the 
ready arms of Maxwell, I snapped the 
panel to again. 

“ We have been outwitted, sir!” I cried. 

“ Art certain, lad?” 

“ Aye, in very sooth,” I answered. “ We 
will get the truth from that wench,” | 
added, hastily, ‘‘ when she comes to!” 
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Even as I spoke, Mistress Barbara 
showed signs of recovery, and I got some 
water by way of a restorative, helping 
Maxwell to bring her round. 

With a well-feigned effort she struggled 
to her feet. 

A dark shadow played across the face 
of Maxwell, which savoured of anger and 
suspicion. 

“Tis a trick, girl!” he cried out 
angrily, seizing her by the arm. 

“Indeed, sir,” answered the brave girl, 
“you asked me permission to’show you 
over the house. I have done so, none 
can deny.” 

“Well?” said Maxwell, impatiently. 

“You did not,” said the maiden, 
“question me whether the King was 
here 4 

“Tut!” said Maxwell, his face 
darkening with anger. “Do not play 
with me, girl.” 

“Indeed, sir,” said she, “it may be 
that you were led to suppose that his 
Majesty had found refuge here; but, 
come, sir,” she pleaded, gently releas- 
ing herself from Maxwell's grasp, and 
turning towards him with such pretty, 
supplicating gestures, that I saw his face 
soften, “were Cromwell in a similar 
plight, I doubt not that even his men 
would play like tricks to save their loved 
leader!” 

“Aye, that they would!” cried Max- 
well warmly ; “and Cromwell, if he ever 
should know of my blunder this day, 
would surely say with me that I have 
met the bravest woman with whom a 
soldier ever parleyed. What say you, 
Simons?” he asked, turning to me. 

“That we must try elsewhere to learn 
the King’s whereabouts,” I answered. 
““*T were better, though,” I added, having 
deep reason for my words, “ that I should 
stay here, with a few picked men, for a 
day or two, as I know the house! ” 

“Right, Simons; your judgment is 
good, and Cromwell shall hear of your 
gallant fight last night.” 

Bidding me report myself at head- 
quarters in the evening, he summoned all 
his men, and as I; with my men, saluted 
him as he rode away, I thanked God 
right earnestly that we were rid of him. 
Their clatter had scarce died away when 
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sweet Mistress Barbara fell a-fainting in 
right good earnest. I sent the men about 
their business to watch around the house, 
and carried her indoors to the study, 
calling loudly for assistance. 

Sir James and his trusty servant ap- 
peared, and I hurriedly explained, in 
brief outline, my exploits. 

Sir James could scarce believe his ears, 
as I told him of my adventures. 

Mistress Barbara, on recovering, and 
seeing that I was in very truth alive, fell 
upon my neck a-weeping. 

Being secure from interruption, Sir 
James unlocked the panel, and King 
Charles stepped out. His Majesty listened 
to my story to the end without interrup- 
tion. On my conclusion, he took my 
hand in his, and said: 

“ A braver deed was never done. Such 
men as you go to make an army. You 
have saved my life, and I thank you with 
all my heart.” 

“T thank your Majesty for your 
gracious words,” I replied, kneeling, and 
kissing the hand which he presented ; 
“and I think it no ill favour to save your 
Majesty as I have been permitted. Yet, 
after bungling with the wallet, twas the 
only course I had.” 

“ Nay, nay, brave lad!” interposed my 
uncle, “’twas not your fault. I might 
have known my bitter enemy and cousin 
Rupert would have learnt of my plans, 
and frustrated us by placing a spy at the 
cross-roads. As I waited in vain for an 
answer, | knew things had gone at wist, so 
hid his Majesty in the secret chamber.” 

“ All is well that ends well. God save 
the King! God bless the King!” 

**God save the King! God bless the 
King!” I and Barbara echoed earnestly. 

And then his Majesty performed one of 
those little acts of kindness for which he 
was noted. Drawing off a ring, he ad- 
vanced towards Mistress Barbara, and, 
taking her hand, he placed it on her 
finger. 

“Mistress Hammond,” he began, “ your 
courage and your woman’s wit hath 
helped to save my life. Methinks my 
words are not amiss when I say that the 
day is not far distant when gallant 
Master Wilfred will wed as fair and as 
brave a lady as ever served her King.” 





| 
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Deacon Smith: “I know it’s very 
premature, widow, to speak to you of 
my love within an hour after your re- 
turn from your late husband's funeral, 
but——” 

Widow Jones (sobbing) : “ I'm very 
sorry, Deacon, but Brother Brown spoke 
to me at the grave. You're a little late, 
Deacon.” 


> - 


Cora to Jake: “ Dear Jake,—Come 
to-morrow evening, sure. Papa is at 
home, but is laid up with a sore foot.— 
Cora.” 

Jake to Cora: “ Dear Cora,—I can't 
come to-morrow evening. I am laid 
up on account of your papa’s sore foot. 
—Jake.” 

* . 


“What kind of dog is that, papa?” 
asked Willie, as he observed the big 
animal chasing his own tail. 

“That is a watch-dog,” said the 
patient father. 

“Is he winding himself up?" asked 
Willie. 


v > 


Teacher : “ Jimmie, suppose you had 
ten apples and ten oranges, and gave 
nine -tenths of them to some other little 
boys, what would you have?” 

Jimmie: “I'd have me head exa- 
mined!” 


> > 


Mother (at lunch): “ Yes, darling, 
these little sardines are sometimes 
eaten by the larger fish.” 

Mabel (aged five): “ But, mamma, 
how do they get the cans open?” 


THE HUMOUR OF 
THINGS. 






Experienced Physician (to new medi- 
cal graduate) : “ If you wrote this pre- 
scription you'd better give up medicine 
and go into some other profession.” 

New Medical Graduate (in trepida- 
tion) : ‘“ What is wrong with it?” 

Experienced Physician: “ Why, it is 
positively legible.” 


> . 


In the court -house an Irishman stood 
charged with stealing a watch from a 
fellow-citizen. He stoutly denied the 
impeachment, and brought a counter- 
accusation against his accuser for 
assault and battery committed with a 
frying-pan. The judge was inclined to 
take a common-sense view of the case, 
and, regarding the prisoner, said : 

‘“* Why did you allow the prosecutor, 
who is a smaller man than yourself, to 
assault you without resistance? Had 
you nothing in your hand to defend 
yourself with?” 

““ Bedad, your honour,” said Pat, “ I 
had his watch, but what was that 
against a frying-pan?”’ 


v * 


Wife : ‘‘ I don't care if you did win. 
You know you promised you would not 
bet at the races.” 

Husband (apologetically) : “ But, my 
dear, I was only getting repaired.” 

Wife (puzzled) : “ Getting repaired? ” 

Husband : “ Yes, dear, I was broke.” 


¥ * 


Lawyer: “You say that you were 
walking behind this woman, could not 
distinguish her figure because of the cape 
she wore, saw nothing of her face, and 
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yet knew that she was a very pretty 
woman. How do you account for that?” 
Witness: “ Well, I could see. the faces of 
the men coming towards me.” 


> * 


The train, as usual, crawled along— 
you know the line—and then stopped 
dead. “Guard,” shouted a jovial passen- 
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you are so amia ole, | suppose you never 
gave her the slightest hint that you 
wanted her to go.” She: “Indeed, I did 
not. If I had, she’d be here now.” 


* * 


“Sir, “said an irate little gentleman of 
about four feet eleven inches to a six foot 
man, “I will have you know, sir, that I 





Dame: ‘“ What frauds these beggars are! I've just met a blind 
man and he said, ‘ Please give me a penny, pretty lady !’” 
MaIpEN : ‘‘ Perhaps he only said that so that you would be sure to 

believe he was blind.” 


ger, “may I get out and pick some 
flowers?”’ “Afraid you won't find many 
about here,” said the guard, good- 
humouredly. “Oh, there'll be heaps of 
time,” replied the jovial one. “I've 
brought a packet of seeds!” 


* a 


She: “Mrs. Boreton called to-day, 
and I thought she’d never go.” He: “ But 


have been well brought up.” “Possibly, 
was the answer, “ but you have not been 
brought up far.” 


* > 
Master (to new pupil): “ What is your 
last name, my little man?” New Pupil: 
“Tommy.” Master: “What is your full 
name?” New Pupil: “Tommy Jones.” 
Master; “Then Jones is your last name! ’> 
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SHE: “ Thinking of our approaching marriage, darling ? ” 
He: “ Yes; I’m wondering what on earth I shall do with my evenings.” 
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New Pupil: “No, it isn’t. When I was 
born my name was Jones, and they didn’t 
give me the other name for a month 
afterwards.” 


> ¥ 


A gentleman who was stopped by an 
old man begging, replied: “Don’t you 
know, my friend, that fortune knocks at 


OF THINGS. 








months there was nothing noticeable 
about the boy, except that he never took 
his eyes off his work. A few weeks ago 
the man looked up from his work to see 
the boy standing beside his desk. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

“Want my pay raised.” 

“ What are you getting?” 

“Ten shillings a week.” 





TOO TRUE. 


SHE: ‘* What is on your mind, Bill?” 
He: ‘ Nothing, my dear,,nothing.” 


every man’s door?” “Yes,” replied the 
old man, “he knocked at my door once, 
but I was out, and ever since he has sent 
his daughter.” “His daughter!” replied 
the gentleman. “Whatever do you 
mean?” ‘Why, misfortune.” 


* * 
A year ago a man hired a boy. For 


“Well, how much do you think you 
are worth ?” 

“Twelve.” 

“You think so, do you?” 

“Yessir, an’ I’ve been thinkin’ so for 
three weeks, but I’ve been so busy I 
haven't had time to speak to you about 
it.” 


The boy got the rise. 
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FASHION 


REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY KATHLYN. 


EVER mind the weather even 
though it be wintry and snowy 
and wet enough tochill one to the 

very bone. Dame Fashion will have her 
say, and while we shiver in our furs 
she is looking ahead, and has already 
arranged a goodly share of the millinery 
frocks and frills for the spring season. 

Easter is coming sooner than ever this 
year, and though sales are just dying out, 
we must make haste, or the new season 
will find us without our new finery. 

Had the Paris floods been earlier we 
might have been without the usual 
inspiration from that important quarter ; 
but though the lights in the Rue de la 
Paix have been dimmed and tout Paris 
a vast lake, the spring fashions had 
already been announced, and we are thus 
saved from what might have proved a 
terrible calamity in the world of fashion. 

Several new shades will shortly be 
announced, but grey is one of the colours 
that will have to be reckoned with this 
spring, and that will be welcomed most 
certainly by all lovers of refinement in 
dress. 

It is not only in its primary state that 
it will be seen, but asa secondary scheme 
in the shaded dyes that will be so much 
used when the new fashions of the year 
are declared. 

The woman who can pass coldly by 
a grand display of new spring hats and 

New not be excited thereby is no 

ae true daughter of Eve. 

ee In the realm of the flower- 
trimmed hat, however, Mdme. La Mode is 
waxing enthusiastic at present. Beautiful 
hats have blossomed during the last few 
days, and on some of these the flowers 
are just as much exaggerated as they 
were last year on tke larger models. 

For instance, one very charming toque 
for the Riviera was made ‘entirely of 
massed dog violets, quite as big as 
pansies, with a spray of mimosa on the 
left side. The millinery is taking un- 
precedented liberties with flowers and 


altering their colours until they are 
scarcely recognisable. 

For our own country many of the 
February hats are built of cherry-coloured 
or mouse-grey velvet, but it is something 
quite new in the way of velvet and is 
called .chiffonné velvet, and one would 
imagine it had been out in the rain and 
little rivulets of raindrops had been 
running down it. 

Many of these velvet hats are quite 
large, being rolled at one side, while 
large roses in almost all shades are worn 
either on the crown or at the side, the 
hat being lined with chiffon to match. 
With these hats many of the smart 
women wear muffs composed of velvet 
and chiffon bands, which makes a very 
charming finish for a visiting costume. 

The fashion for short indoor dresses is 
much in vogue just at present, and many 
very dainty ones can be fash- 
ioned at very little expense. 
The favourite colours seem to 
be rose, brown, grey, and prune. I saw 
one made in cherry-coloured cloth with 
the palest grey overdress of soft tucked 
net, made tunic fashion with a wide 
folded band of rich grey at the hem, 
embroidtred with floss silk and steel 
beads. Another very charming effect 
was Carried’ out in old rose silk Princesse 
style ; this also had an overdress, but it 
was several shades lighter than the under- 
dress and was made of silk chiffon and 
had a tiny chemisette of real lace with 
just a faint touch of pale green here and 
there. 

Many blouses of the present season are 
both novel and dainty in design and 

material. I saw a number of 

Blouses. very smart models yesterday. 

One looked particularly pretty 
in soft white net with a lining of silver 
tissue and a deep collar of embroidered 
silver. This blouse could be worn forafter- 
noons or with a smart tailored costume. 

Another looked very nice made of 
swathed blue mou8seline de sote, the 
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Indoor 
Gowns. 
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right side being crossed over and wrapped 
closely round the waist, finishing with a 
very pretty enamelled buckle; the sleeves 
were rucked and fitted close to the arm 
and the yoke was cut square and made 
of fine tulle with a narrow lace edging 
at the neck. Batiste was popular last 
season in Paris and will win even greater 
favour during the coming months, espe- 
cially for blouses to wear beneath coats. 
Sometimes the blouses are tucked and 


WHITE TAGEL EDGED, BLACK AND 
WHITE PLUMES. 


are made with net, or are trimmed with 
bands of dotted batiste of the same 
shade. It is probable that spott-d fabrics 
will be much in vogue, and maay of the 
newest coats of white serge are made 
with revers of spotted foulard in blue or 
white, gold anid white, and grey and 
black. 
For evening wear Liberty silk and 
satin still triumph, the only exception 
being when such frocks are 
Bening veiled in mousseline de soie, 
which hides the actual effect 


of the soft shimmery material of which 
they are made. More important still is 
the fact that where evening dresses are 
concerned the long graceful lines of the 
Princesse model still prevail. 

A new material which is now much in - 
vogue for evening is a novel watered 
silk with threads of gold and silver 
woven into it. 

l saw a very charming evening gown 
at a smart reception last week. The 
dress was made in pale blue ninon over 
an underdress of cloth of gold ; it was a 
charming combination, and a good deal 
of old gold silk embroidery was intro- 
troduced on the hem of the dress and the 
sleeves, leaving the corsage quite plain. 
Gold shoes and stockings were worn with 
the gown, whilst in the hair was one of 
those dainty little Juliet caps composed 
of golden berries and vine leaves. This 
head-dress is quite the latest whim of 
fashion. 

Even in our evening gowns the influence 
of the Russian style shows itself, and 
many of the late models are draped over 
to fasten at the left side. I saw acharm- 
ing example of this kind which was cut 
en princesse. It was made of shell-pink 
crépe de Chine and was entirely plain 
save for a trimming of the popular key 
pattern in silver thread at the edge, and 
fastened with large pearl cabochons. 
The key pattern is continued round the 
edge of the corsage and also appears on 
the sides of the elbow sleeves, which are 
tucked and have borders of real lace. A 
charming finish to this costume is a head 
band of the silver key pattern fastened 
at the left side with a large pearl 
buckle. 

Dresses of black velvet and satin are 
very popular, but they are not often of 
unrelieved black nowadays, the French- 
woman having at last succeeded in 
impressing upon us that a touch of relief 
into the scheme is often the salvation of 
a gown. The frettiest are those which 
have a high skirt, resolving itself into a 
kind of corselet, which reaches to the 
bust, and there gives way to a snow- 
white folded under-bodice of tulle, 
threaded with a narrow goldribbon. Ir 
other cases the solid black satin gives 
place to a lattice-work of jet embroidery, 



























which shows a soft foundation of white 
underneath. While there are unmistak- 
able signs that the erstwhile popular 
berthe, which provided such means of 
bringing a touch of relief into the scheme 
by the introduction of a softening of old 
lace falling like a collar round the 
décolletage, is again in favour. 
Wraps for evening wear are if anything 
daintier than ever. Long lace scarves of 
shawl-like appearance, and 
Evening quite transparent, are the fad 
WP of the moment, but hardly 
warm enough*to be popular with” most 
women. For theatre wear such shawl- 
like stoles are fashioned of white corduroy 
velvet, lined with soft satin or white‘fur. 
The great attraction of these wraps is 
that they are cheap as well as stylish and 
can be bought in all shades. 
Tight-fitting coats and skirts are among 
the new things which have appeared from 
Paris and will form part of 
the February programme. 
Most of these coats are dout'e-breasted 
and made after the old pattern so 


Costumes, 


familiar to us all, with a deep-seamed 


basque, while they halt between the 
two extremes of long and short, reach- 
ing not quite to the knees. 

Tussore cloth is used a good deal for 
these coats and skirts, and they will be 
worn right on through the season. Cer- 
tainly the new colours are delightful, 
especially the new blues and greys. 
Mohair and alpacas are other fabrics 
which will be very popular. 


Userut Hints. 


To curl an ostrich feather, have a 
kettle of boiling water and then shake 
HowtoCuri the feather vigorously over 

Ostrich the escaping steam, taking 

Feathers. care that it does not get too 
damp. ‘This freshens up the plume and 
restores its brilliancy. Then take a fruit 
knife, and beginning with the feathers 
nearest the qui'l, take a small bunch 
between the thumb and forefinger and 
draw it gently over the blade of the knife 
until curled. Follow this process on each 
side of the tip, comb out the feather care- 
fully, and you will find your old plume as 
good as new. 


FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


The love of perfume has. been a strong 
weakness of women, and we all find it 
very pleasant to haveall toilet (Te 
accessories daintly scented, 
Perfume but it must be understood 
that delicacy is most essen- 
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FASHION REFLECTIONS, 


tial. Here is a very good recipe which 
should be useful. 

Take a large piece of woven cloth; 
wash it in several waters and spread out 
to dry, afterwards steep it in sweet-scented 
water for forty-eight hours. On remov- 
ing the cloth from the water, squeeze it 
and hang it in the open air. Then pre- 
pare the following :— 

Quarter of a pound of orange flowers 
dried, the same quantity of yellow, sanders 
and Florentine orris; to this should be 
added half an ounce of gum laudanum 
and quarter of an ounce of cloves. Grind 
these ingredients to a powder and make 
into a paste with mucilage of gum 
tragacanth dissolved in Angelica water. 


THE FIRST MODEL OF THE NEW 
“* CHANTECLER” HAT. 


With this paste rub your cloth on both 
sides, dry thoroughly and fold up. It 
should be «nc!osed in a covering of silk. 
It answers beautifully for lining handker- 
chief or glove sachets, 

A dessertspoonful of quince seed should 
be placed in a cupful of boiling water, 
ToPrevent 2nd a dessertspoonful of eau- 
Hair Becom- de-Cologne, and a teaspoon- 
ing Straight. fy] of rosewater added after 
the seeds have been steeped for six hours. 
Strain and dampen the hair with the 
liquid before curling. 

Letting the skin “breathe” is a good 
thing for the neck, and this the girl who 

How to as encased her throat in tall 
Beautify the tightly-fitting collar bands 

Neck. will find out when she leaves 
the bands off in favour of the Peter Pan 


Dutch collar: Wrinkles‘on the neck are 
due in many cases to uneasy sleep. The 
woman who sleeps with her he»sd the 
fraction of an inch too high will sleep 
uneasily. The result shows in the neck 
and face, for the neck of an uneasy sleeper 
has a wrinkled look. To remedy a dark 
neck try the following treatment. Soften 
the skin by a thorough washing with 
warm water, dry with a rough towel, 
then rub in a little lemon juice. Let it 
remain on a few minutes and then wipe 
off and apply a good cold cream at once. 


Cooxery Hints ror Younc Houwsse- 
KEEPERS. 


Get several fair-sized tomatoes; mince 
some cold meat, mix with a tiny chopped 
onion, some parsley, thyme, 
io. pepper and salt (if beef, add 
alittle fat rather finely minced) 
some mashed potatoes and a little butter. 
Cut a small slice from the top of tle 
tomatoes and carefully scoop out the 
seeds, then turn the tomatoes over ina 
plate to drain. Mix the well-seasoned 
mince with some good gravy, fill the 
tomato with it and put a little mashed 
potato on for a top. Smooth this over 
to make the surface even, then cover 
tomatoes with a little warmed butter, 
put into a baking-dish, the bottom of 
which has been spread with butter and 
cook in a quick oven for twenty minutes. 
Required: six ounces of cold fish, flaked, 
three eggs, half a pint of milk, chopped 
parsley, cayenne and salt. 
Line a medium-sized dish with 
French pastry, put some crusts 
of bread into it, and bake until half 
cooked; have ready three eggs beaten 
with milk and the fish nicely flavoured, 
and mix together. Fill the pie dish and 
bake till nicely brown and set. Serve in 
same dish very hot, with hot sippets of 
toast. 
Take any pieces of cold game you 
have, and cut them into medium-sized 
dice. Shred finely two let- 
Game Salad: tices and lay them on a dish, 
arrange the meat on this in a mould, and 
sprinkle with pepper, salt and cayenne; 
cover with Mayonnaise sauce. Garnish 
with nicely cut slices of beetroot and 
slices of hard-boiled egg. 


Egg and 
Fish Pie, 
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CARAVANNING 


NOTES. 


The Garavan Glub of Great Britain and Ireland. 


S already announced, the Council of 
the Caravan Club has decided to 
hold the next Meet of the Club at 

Coulsdon, Surrey. Sir James Moody, 
. himself an experienced cara- 
eo vanner, very kindly brought 

* before the notice of the Cluba 

most attractive site at this delightful spot 
in Surrey, where on elevated ground, with 
a good water supply laid on, a meadow of 
some two acres in extent is placed at the 
disposal of the Club by Mr. Tucker. Access 
to the spot is easy, and the surrounding 
trees make it arti-tically desirable. In 
thus making an early announcement of 
the place of Meet, and date of Meet— 
from Thursday, July 14th—the Council 
trust those members of the Club possess- 
ing caravans will endeavour to formu- 
late their plans so that a great gathering 
will take place. Those not having vans 
will, it is hoped, bring tents and camp 
on the site. The former Meets have been 
earlier in the year, and on each occasion 
the elements have been unfavourable. 
It is most probable, by the law of average, 
therefore, that this year the gathering 
will be during a spell of fine weather, 
and certainly July is a warmer month 
than the spring months, when the former 
Meets have taken place. The neighbours 
at Coulsdon will, we understand, wel- 
come the Club and do their utmost to 
render the sojourn enjoyable. We have 
had a hint that some pleasant social 
functions may take place, so that all that 
is wanted to make this outing a brilliant 
success is a record number of caravans 
and members on the spot. The Club 
now numbers over 150 members, a con- 
siderable proportion being ladies, so that 
this Meet should be a most enjoyable 
reunion. The advantages of such a meet- 
ing are obvious. Friendships are made ; 
ideas for practical caravanning are 
exchanged ; the various contrivances of 
internal economy are compared and 
noted; routes are discussed; Pitches 
in the various counties are booked, with 


their advantages or disadvantages ; 
arrangements are made for touring in 
company, and generally the prestige of 
the Club enhanced by the proofs thus 
afforded of the advantages obtained by 
association and comparison of experi- 
ences. 

It is well that those who are not 
members of the Club should know that 
the Hon. General Secretary 
(Mr. J. Harris Stone) finds all 
the time he can spare for the Club’s 
business is fully taken up with answer- 
ing letters from members of the Club 
and attending to the numerous details 
incident thereto. If, therefore, outsiders 
desire to know where they can obtain 
vans for hiring, and where pitches are 
available, and so on, they should join 
the Club right away. The entrance fee 
is only 5s., and the annual subscription 
5s., so that for the small sum of ros. all 
the information regarding vans for hire 
and for sale, pitches, insurances, etc., is 
available at the offices of the Club, 
358, Strand, W.C. 

The Hon. General Secretary of the 
Caravan Club has received the following 

answer to his letter asking 

Caravans for information respecting 
caravanning in Germany. 
Mr. F. Oliver writes from 
the British Consulate-General, Berlin :— 

“With reference to your letter of the 
28th ult., which I regret has so long 
remained unanswered owing to my having 
only recently taken over the duties of 
this office, I hardly feel myself competent 
to offer advice about caravan touring in 
this country, because I do not know 
anyone who has tried it. It appears to 
me that any party making a tour in 
Germany should make inquiries in ad- 
vance of the local authorities of the 
principal places they intend to visit, with 
a view to securing pitches and to in- 
quiring what regulations they would be 
subject to. As regards your questions : 

“(1) Duties are payable on most things 
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imported into the country if new, but not 
on articles which are in use. Articles of 
consumption would be liable to duty. 
This applies to the whole Empire equally. 

(2) So far as I am able to ascertain, 
there are no laws which deal specially 
with caravans and camping, but each 
State of the Empire is doubtless com- 
petent to make any regulations it may 
think fit. Hence, as observed above, it 
would be desirable to make inquiries 
locally. 

(3) Idonot know whether Germany is 
likely to prove suitable for such caravan 
parties, but I know no reason why it 
should not. Parts of the country are 
beantiful, such as the Harz Mountains 
and Black Forest, and I think would offer 
an excellent field. 

“(4) The only ports to land at are Ham- 
burg and Bremen. The Union Castle 
Line run direct from London to the 
former, as also the General Steam Navi- 
gation Co., Ltd. The two great German 
steamship companies, the Hamburg- 
America Line and the North German 
Lloyd, run from Plymouth to Hamburg 
and Bremerhaven (for Bremen) respec- 
tively. 

“(5) It is essential that some of the 
party should speak German. Each in- 
dividual should have a passport (except, 
of course, where the various members of 
one family are mentioned on one pass- 
port). Everyone in Germany in moving 
from place to place has to report him or 
herself to the authorities (Meldeamt). 
How far this will be required in the case 
of people touring in cavarans I cannot 
say, but it will be necessary to ascertain 
from the local authorities what they 
require and to comply with their regula- 
tions. However, if the party is provided 
with passports, there will, I think, be no 
trouble on this head. 








CARAVANNING NOTES. 


“If I can give you any further in- 
formation I shall be pleased to do 
so.” 

How many readers of these notes are 
acquainted with the ancient “ tinkers’ 
, talk,” alias Shelta? Or has 

7, the language, dialect, or 

—_— whatever it should be called, 
entirely died out by this time? Thirty 
years ago the late Charles Godfrey 
Leland (better known under the name of 
Hans Breitmann) wrote an interesting 
article upon it in the New Quarterly 
Magazine, now, alas! extinct, like the 
genial Hans Breitmann himself. Since 
then the subject has been neglected, as 
far as we know. And even Leland knew 
but little about Shelta, although he was 
so great an authority on the gipsy 
language, Romany. A tramp of his 
acquaintance hazarded the explanation 
that Shelta was “most all Old Irish.” 
The list of words given in the New 
Quarterly article reveals few that are 
popularly known. Mush for umbrella is, 
we fancy, familiar slang, and perhaps 
mush-fakey for umbrella-mender. Ogles 
for eyes is also well known, but that has 
a Latin sound about it. Soobri for man, 
bewr woman, gothlin child, are more 
difficult. Can anyone versed in Erse say 
whether there is any “Old Irish” about 
them? The ordinary man must be 
inclined to agree with the verdict of 
Leland’s tramp on the subject of Shelta. 
When he discovered that the gentleman 
could vakker pretty flick (speak tolerably 
well) both Romany and Italian, he 
observed: “Well, I should never a 
penned (thought) sitch a swell gent as 
you had been down so low in the slums. 
Now Romanis is genteel. I heard there’s 
actilly a book about Romanis to learn it 
out of. But as for this other jib, it’s wery 
hard to talk.” 


SARL 





THE AUTOMOBILE WORLD. 


By WALTON HARVEY. 


HE day of motor exhibitions, it 
T seems, is not past, in spite of the 
predictions of certain “ wise ones” 
who could not interest the public in 
cars of doubtful value. 
The Olympia Show in November broke 
all records, and the Edinburgh Exhibition 
during the early days of February was 


to the manufacturers of various types 
of mono- and bi-planes. 

The world moves quickly these days, 
and the list of exhibitors at the March 
Aeroplane and Motor Boat Exhibition at 
Olympia will surprise those who attended 
last year’s exhibition, where a few untried 
machines were exhibited, and the chief 
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very well attended, while the Manchester 
show, opening February 18th, and con- 
tinuing for eight days (although handi- 
capped by not having the bondholders of 
Olympia as exhibitors), contained many 
fine exhibits and produced excellent 
results. 

Trade, like sport, needs a “ Rally- 
day,” and must have a fillip in order to 
excite popular interest, and, as with 
motors so with aeroplanes, and the 
numerous “flying weeks” which have 
caused such intense interest in this new 
branch of sport have been a great boon 


feature was cinematograph views of 
flying in France. 

Since then the Channel has been crossed, 
and in California aviators have flown 
nearly a mile high. Who knows what 
progress this year’s aviators and inventors 
will record? It can hardly be over- 
estimated. Even the most cynical can 
easily look forward with confidence when 
it is remembered that motoring is not 
yet “of age,” and the birthdays of rail- 
ways and postage stamps are within the 
memory of living man. 

Nothing, however, 


is perfect, and 
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improvement is the order of, we might 
say, thehour. Thesingle-cylinder engine 
is succeeded by the two, four and six 
cylinder,{and day by day the motor car 
grows more silent and efficient. 

Even that chief source of trouble, the 
tyre, seems to be yielding to the skill of 
the inventor and manufacturer, and one 
of the latest improvements is the Chal- 
lenge reinforced inner tube, which 
enables the motorist to use the oldest and 
apparently worthless tyres for thousands 
of miles before renewing them. 

As its name implies, the Challenge re- 
inforced inner tube is made of specially 
constructed material, and the numerous 
public and private tests to which it has 
been subjected have proved without 
doubt that it is, in the language of the 
advertising world, “a positive boon” to 
motorists. 

I hear many good reports of the 
Crowdy car, which is supplied with the 
new Hewitt engine, and in my next notes 
I will deal with actual running tests, as 
the car makes its first bow to the public 
at the Manchester exhibition. 

The Bedford is, although a new comer, 
making rapid strides, and the manu- 
facturers have now taken huge premises 
in Long Acre owing to the great demand 
for this speedy and reliable low-priced 
car. They have on order a fleet of a 
dozen delivery vans for a well-known 
firm of beef extract manufacturers, and 
the advent of these uniquely designed cars 
will create a sensation even in London. 

The Daimler Company are having a 
positively enormous demand for their 
“Silent Knight” vehicles, and although 
they have many orders for higher-powered 
cars there is even a greater demand for 
their new “Fifteen,” which they are 
finding difficult,even with their recent 
extensions, to supply. 

France, India, Australia and America 
are sending orders, and the Daimler will 
be very much in evidence at the forth- 
coming Brussels Exhibition. 


The Maudslay car is enjoying a boom, 
and the company are now extending 
their works in order to cope with a 
demand that is three times greater than 
last year. I can speak from personal 
experience that even in these days of 
silent cars the Maudslay is silent— 
with an underline. An experience when 
driving one of these cars made me regret 
that I had left my camera behind, as it 
seems that one would require photo- 
graphic evidence of the feat. We were 
coming up a hill, on top speed, and just 
turning a bend on the top when a herd 
of cattle came in sight and we were 
compelled to stop the car. 

Judge of my surprise, and that of the 
passengers, when the cows moved slowly 
in the direction of the car and actually 
licked the radiator although the engine 
was running at the time. 

They seemed to treat it asa friend, and 
not as a strange hissing monster that 
would fill them with consternation and 
cause them to seek refuge in mad 
flight. 

Although the last important European 
country to take any great interest in 
motoring, Russia has decided to make 
up for lost time, and in June will initiate 
a road race lasting twelve days which is 
modelled on that of the Prince Henry 
trophy in Germany. 

The Czar has recently become a patron 
of the Russian Automobile Club, and 
under its Imperial auspices the club bids 
fair to make rapid progress. 

Many English and French enthusiasts 
have announced their intention of making 
the trip, and they will doubtless return 
full of praises of both the country and 
its hospitality. 

It occurs to me that English manu- 
facturers would do well to look over the 
ground, as Russia, with its immense 
population and growing interest in 
motoring, offers a fine virgin field for a 
firm who would erect a factory on the 


spot. 
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